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Lecture on the North and the South, delivered before 
the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, January 16, 1849. 

[concLupED.] 


It has generally been supposed that the paupers 
of Massachusetts and New York are principally 
foreign emigrants, but this is a mistake. In the 
5,580 paupers of Massachusetts in 1836, only 1,192 
were of foreign birth—but little over one-fifth, 
which does not probably exceed the proportion 
then of that population in the State. In 1845, of 
1,016 persons admitted into the alms-houses of Bos- 
ton, 490 were foreign, of whom 382 were Irish ; but 
that was the year of Irish famine. In 1848, of 
18.993 paupers received into the alms-houses of 
Massachusetts, 7,413 were foreigners.** We, do 
not know what proportion of the people of that 
State are foreigners; in Boston, there is about 
one-third. 

When pauperism extends to the class that are 
able to labor, it is evident that the wages of 
labor are reduced to the cost of subsistence. And 
hence the whole class must be subjected to the 
melancholy and terrible necessity of working, 
rather to avoid the poor-house, than of bettering 
their condition; and the pauper in an alms-house 
is a slave. He works underamaster, and receives 
nothing but a subsistence. And there arealready 
in New York and Massachusetts about one hun- 
dred thousand persons in this condition, about an 
equal number occasionally so, and they are in- 
creasing at the rate of two hundred per cent., 
whilst the whole population does not increase 
twenty per cent. in ten years. In Cincinnati, the 
number of paupers, permanent and occasional, 
already amounts to two thousand. * 

Whilst the property of the North is thus com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of this great 
aud growing burden, and the labor of the North 
must not only assist in its support also, but must 
work in competition with it, they are subjected to 
another mighty evil, which springs from, or at 
least is aggravated by, the same causes—and that 
is, crime. . 

The number of convicts in the three peniten- 
tiaries of New York—Auburn, Sing Sing, and 
Blackwell’s Island—is about two thousand. In 
the penitentiary of Virginia there are only one 
hundred and eleven whites, and eighty-nine 
blacks. This indicates four times the amount of 
crime in proportion to the white population in 
New York, as in Virginia. In Massachusetts 
there were in 1847 two hundred and eighty-eight 
persons in the State prison, which indicates more 
than twice the crime in that State as in Virginia. 
Taking all the New England States together, 
their penitentiary convicts are twice as numerous 
in proportion to population as in Virginia, as will 
be seen by consulting the American Almanac for 
1849. It contains sketches of the criminal statis- 

tics of the several States, and is New England 
authority. In Ohio, there are four hundred and 
seventy persons in the penitentiary—in Kentucky, 
one hundred and thirty—Ohio being twenty-five 
per cent. the most, according to population. Ac- 
cording to the returns of the Kentucky peniten- 
tiary, one-half of her convicts, for the last ten 
years, came from the single county in which 
Louisville, her principal town, is located—and 
one-third of the whole number were born in free 


States. Somueh for the States of the North—agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, aud vousmervial, eld and 


new—as compared with those of the South, in 
crime. The results are uniformly and largely in 
favor of the South. 

If we turn to,he official reports of crime in the 
great cities of the North, we behold a state of so- 
ciety exhibited, at which the mind is appalled. In 
Boston, the number of persons annually arraigned 
for crime exceeds four thousand; and of this 
number, about one-third are females. So that one 
person out of every fourteen males, and one out of 
every twenty-eight females, is arrested annually 
for criminal offences. There may be some who 
are arraigned more than once a year, but, on the 
other hand, there must bemany who escape detec- 
tion altogether. 

In New York, the proportion of crime is about 
the same, some eighteen thousand persons having 

been arrested there last year. Of these, it is said, 
six thousand were for drunkenness; twelve thou- 
sand were committed to the Tombs for examination, 
of whom ten thousand were committed for trial. 
Of these, there were sentenced to the State prison, 
119 men, and 17 women; to the penitentiary, 700 
men, and 170 women; to the city prison, 162 men, 
and 67 women ; total, 981 men, and 245 women: 
showing an amount of crime, in a single city, 
greater than in all the Southern States together. 
In the Kentucky penitentiary there is not a single 
woman—in the Virginia, I believe, there is none. 

The enormous amount of crime in the Eastern 
cities, which already rival the depravity of those of 
Europe, has been ascribed to the multitude of 
European emigrants. But the returns do not 
sustain this plea. Of 7,009 persons in the jails 
and houses of correction in Massachusetts in 1847, 
only 1,165 were natives of foreign countries. 
This is less than one-fourth of the whole number, 
and cannot vary materially from the proportions 
of the foreign and native population in theState.* 

Whilst the South has been so much more secure 
than the North in life and property from individ- 
ual crime, it has been, at least, equally exempt 
from social disturbance. The apprehensions of 
danger, from the dissimilarity of its white and 
black population, have not been realized. The 
proportion of white and black remains as at first, 
about two to one. Even in Brazil, where this 
proportion is reversed, where there are two blacks 
to one white, tranquillity has reigned for a quar- 

ter of acentury. And it is remarkable that Bra- 
zil and the United States, the only two nations on 
this continent where African slavery prevails, are 
the only two which have succeeded in the establish- 
ment of stable and flourishing social and political 
institutions. In all the Spanish American States 
where the attempt has been made to introduce 
political equality among distinct and dissimilar 
races, it has been followed by incessant insurrec- 
tion, anarchy, poverty, vice, and barbarism. 

When the union between the North and South, 
under our present Constitution, was formed, the 
Social, political, and economical operation of the 
institutions peculiar to each were matters of the- 
ory and conjecture. We have now had the expe- 
rience of half a century, and the result is before 
us in the facts I have presented—facts against 
Which neither Speeulative philosophy, nor section- 
al prejudice, egotism, or fanaticism, can prevail. 

It will be observed I do not com whole pop- 
ulation of the North with the whole population of 
the South. I am now comparing the whites, only, 
of both sections, it being the first object to ascer- 
tain the effects of their respective institutions on 
the whites of the two sections. I do not compare 
Northern cities with Southern—but the white 
people, rural and urban, together, of one section 
With those of the other. I havereferred more par- 
ticularly to Northern cities, because they contain 
so large, if not the largest portion of Northern 
population, and are the boast and characteristic of 
the Northern system. I have also preferred to 
——. the old States of the sections, not only 

- use they are similur in climate and produc- 
prnere Ban because in them the effects of the two 
tended to more developed, and, as has been 
There ins the great disadvantage of the Sonth, 
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are predominant in Virginia. Thus, undgr the 
operation of their respective institutions, the re- 
ligion of Massachusetts has receded from one of 
the most strict, to one of the most relaxed systems 
of the Protestant faith—while Virginia has ad- 
vanced from one of the most indulgent, to one of 
the stricter forms of religious discipline. There 
are no means of ascertaining the number of mem- 
bers in all the churches in the several States. 
Virginia has about eighty thousand of Baptists 
alone; she has thirty thousand Methodists,* anda 
larger proportion yet of Episcopalians, than any 
other State. Altogether, she must have her full 
proportion. : 

But it is in education that the North claims 
the great preéminence over the South. In Mas- 
sachusetts, according to the census of 1840, there 
were but 4,448 white persons, above the age of 
twenty, who could not read and write—and in 
Virginia, there were 58,787. In Ohio, there were 
35,364 ; in Kentucky, 40,016; in Illinois, 27,502 ; 
in Mississippi, $,360. Thus it appears, that 
whilst there are more than twelve times as mapy 
illiterate persons in the oldest Southern, as in the 
oldest Northern State, the proportion changes as 
we advance westward, until we find a greater 
proportion of them in a new State of the orth, 
than in one of the South. And thus it seems 
that in the new States, where children are not 
educated at public expense, and where, therefore, 
their parents must provide for them, the children 
of the South are better educated; or rather, per- 
haps, it would seem that the emigration from the 
North is much more ignorant than the South. 
Still, however, the odds of school instruction are 
decidedly with the North. This results from ob- 
vious causes. The territorial area of Virginia is 
probably nine times as great as that of Massachu- 
setts. If, therefore, Virginia were disposed to 
adopt the common school system, it would require 
nine times the school-houses and teachers to afford 
the same conveniences for attending school, that 
exist in Massachusetts. Virginia is a thinly set- 
tled agricultural State, intersected by several 
ranges of mountains. In many places, there could 
not be found ten scholars in ten square miles. In 
such places, a population might be able to live 
comfortably, but not to establish a school, or send 
their children abroad to boarding schools. Hence, 
there must be a considerable number without 
schools. In commercial and manufacturing States, 
or those of small farms and dense agricultural 
population, this evil is not so much felt. 

But Virginia has a system of oral instruction, 
which compensates for the want of schools—and 
that is her social intercourse. The social inter- 
course of the South is probably much greater than 
that of any people that ever existed. There is 
certainly nothing like the number of visits 
among the families of a city, or even the same 
square in a city, as prevails in the country of the 
South. And these visits are not fashionable calls, 
but last for days and weeks—and they are the 
great resource of the South for instruction and 
amusement. It is true that persons are not taught, 
at such places, to read or write, but are taught to 
think and converse. They are the occasions of in- 
terchanging opinions, and diffusing intelligence; 
and to perform the duties, to enjoy the pleasures, 
of such intercourse—to please, to shine, to capti- 
vate, requires a degree of mental culture, which 
no custom of the North so much demands. Ac- 
cordingly, the South exhibits the remarkable phe- 
nemonon of an agricultural people distinguished 
above all others of the present day, by the elegance 
of their manners, and the intellectual tone of their 
society. 

The North excels in books. In History, she 
has Bancroft and Prescott; in Poetry, Bryant, 
Halleck, and Whittier ; in Criticism, Everett and 
Channing. In sculpture, she has produced a Pow- 
ers. Her Franklin has drawn the lightning from 
heaven, and taught it to play harmlessly around our 
very hearths. Her Morse has even given letters 
to lightning, and lightning to letters! The North 
excels in the arts and the physical sciences, in in- 
ventions and improvements. She excels in asso- 
ciative action, not merely for railroads and manu- 
factures, but for literary, benevolent, and reli- 
gious objects. I do not desire to detract one iota 
from her exalted merits and high civilization. 
But in individual character and individual action, 





the South excels. Fora warm heart and open 
hand, for sympathy of feeling, fidelity of friend- 
chip; amd high canse of honor—for knowledge of 
the sublime mechanism of man, and reason and 
eloquence to delight, to instruct, and to direct 
him—the South is superior ; and when the North 
comes into action with the South, man to man, in 
council or in the field, the genius of the South has 
prevailed, from the days of Jefferson to Calhoun, 
from Washington to Taylor. And it is to the 
solitude which the rural life of the South affords, 
so favorable to reflection, and it is to the elevated 
rural society of the South, so favorable for the 
study of human nature, that we must ascribe those 
qualities of persuasion and self-command by which 
her statesmen and captains have moved the public 
councils, and won so many a field. 


The abolition of African Slavery in the South 
has been urged for many years by a portion of, 
Northern people; and now its restriction to its 
present territorial limits is the avowed purpose of 
almost every Northern State. The basis on which 
this policy rests is the assumption that slavery is 
sinful and unprofitable. The means now relied 
on to arrest itg.future progress is not the persua- 
sion of the pedple of the slaveholding States, but 
the numerical power of the free States, acting 
through the Federal Government. Suppose, now, 
the South had a majority of votes, and were to 
announce its determination to arrest the further 
progress of commerce and manufactures, in conse- 
quence of their poverty, pauperism, crime, and 
mortality, what would be the sentiment every- 
where felt in the North? Why, one of indigna- 
tion, scorn, and resistance. Such does the South 
feel now! 

When the North American colonies confederat- 
ed for resistance to Great Britain, the territorial 
area of the Southern portion of them was 648,202 
square miles; that of the Northern, only 164,081, 
or about one fourth as large. Virginia alone had, 
by royal charter, the whole Northwestern Terri- 
tory in her limits, and during the war had con- 
firmed her title by the patriotism and valor of her 
own citizens, who rescued even Illinois from Brit- 
ish power. But before the present Constitution 
was formed, Virginia, with a magnanimity almost 
infatuated, hag ceded to the Confederacy, for the 
formation of ffee States, the whole Northwestern 
Territory, now constituting the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, con- 
taining 261,681 square miles, and making the ter- 
ritory of the free States rather more than that of 
the slaveholding. The object of this cession and 
the Ordinance of 1787 was to equalize the area of 
the two sections. The acquisition of Louisiana, 
in 1803, added 1,138,103 square miles to our ter- 
ritory, of which, by the Missouri Compromise, 
the South obtained only 226,013 square miles, or 
about one fifth; the other four fifths, notwith- 
standing it came to us as a slaveholding province, 
were allotted to the North, which thus had ac- 
quired more than seven hundred thousand square 
miles of territory over the South. Florida and 
Oregon were acquired by the treaty of 1819, by 
which the South got 59,286 square miles, and the 
North 341,463 — making the North about one 
million of square miles the most. In 1845, Texas 
was annexed, which added only 325,520 square 
miles to the South, even if all Texas were includ- 
ed. In 1848, we obtained 526,078 square miles 
more, in the Territories of New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. And now the North claims the whole of 
this also; and not only this, but half of Texas be- 
sides, which would make the share of the North 
exceed that of the South nearly one million five 
hundred thousand square miles—a territory about 
equal in extent to the whole valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and leaving the South only about 810,812 
square miles, while the North retains 2,097,124, 
or nearly three fourths of the whole! and this, 
too, when the South contributed her full share of 
men and money by which the whole territory was 
obtained. In the revolutionary war, the South fur- 
nished an average of 16,714 men in each year, and 
‘the North 25,875, which nearly corresponds with 
pa Mo a 7. numbers of cane Noses that, 

, althoug e war was waged chiefly against 
the large cities of the North—cities being in war 
the most tempting and the most vulnerable points 
of attack. In the war with Mexico, the South 
supplied two thirds of the volunteers, which con- 
stituted three fourths of the entire force employ- 
ed. The revenue by which these wars have been 
supported, the public debt paid, and the price for 
the territory furnished, has been raised chiefly b 
duties have notoriously operated decigued- 
ly and incidentally to promote the industry and 
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f the proposed sivne objects of these Northern 
reformers is to promote the prosperity of the 
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South. I have shown that she wants none of their 
aid, and that there are at home thousands of crim- 
inals to vies 3 and hundreds of thousands of 
paupers to be relieved, on whom their philanthro- 
py may be exhausted. - 

Is it for the welfare of the slave they are con- 
tending? I hold it to be the duty even of him 
who undertakes to subvert the established order 
of things, to manifest at least as much respect for 
experience as experiment ; and it so happens that 
the experience of emancipation has been ample and 
diversified. 

In Hayti, the black, after exterminating the 
white population, remained independent and iso- 
lated, the exclusive architect of its own institu- 
tions and destiny. The result is, that they have 
relapsed into pristine barbarism. The exports of 
Hayti amounted in 1789 to about twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars; they do not now amount to one 
tenth of that sum. The Haytien contents himself 
with the cultivation of a few yams for a mere sub- 
sistence, and a mere hut for a dwelling. The 
blacks and mulattoes are at civil war, and yester- 
day’s papers announced that an army of twenty 
thousand men was advancing against the principal 
town, Port au Prince. 

Another plan of emancipation is to send the 
liberated to Liberia. But besides the expense of 
such a system, which renders it impracticable, it 
is attended with the death of from one fourth to 
one half of the emigrants by the coast fever. _ 

The third plan attempted is that by the Brit- 
ish, in their West Indies—the plan of gradual 
abolition by apprenticeship, and ultimate equality 
of black and white; and this also has failed. The 
exports of Jamaica have already, in the first ten 
years of the experiment, fallen one half. The 
negroes refuse to work, even for high wages, be- 
yond what is necessary for mere subsistence; the 
planters are bankrupt, plantations are already 
abandoned, and the island is hastening to the con- 
dition of Hayti. 

The fourth plan of emancipation is that which 
has been going on with us —that of manumission 
by the will of the master, the freedman remain- 
ing with black and white, or seeking other States. 
This experiment has not succeeded. The eman- 
cipated slave does not appear to be willing to per- 
form the amount of work necessary to enable him 
to compete successfully with the white laborer. 
In the State of New York, the Constitution con- 
ferred the right of suffrage on colored persons 
owning $250 worth of property. Yet in the city 
of New York, in 1845, out of 11,939 colored peo- 
ple, there were only 103 voters; and, notwith- 
standing their numbers are augmented by fre- 
quent manumissions and fugitive slaves, they do 
not increase so rapidly as the slave population, 
which is evidence that their condition is not so 
comfortable. It is also a curious fact, that of 
386,293 free persons of color in 1840, nearly half 
(183,766) preferred to remain in the slave States, 
where certainly, as a class, they are treated with 
no peculiar favor. In Massachusetts, where so 
much sympathy is expressed for them, they can- 
not or will not live. There are less now of them 
in Boston than there was twenty years ago; and 
in both Virginia and Massachusetts there are ten 
times as many free colored people in the peniten- 
tiary as their proportion of the white population. 
Is it, then, for the sake of such emancipation as 
the West Indian, which results in idleness, bar- 
barism, and civil war among the blacks—or for 
Liberian, which exterminates—or the American, 
which subjects them to crime and want—that Phi- 
lanthropy would undertake to overturn the unri- 
valled system of Southern civilization ? 

But we are told that slavery is an evil. ‘Well, 
so is war an evil, and so perhaps is government 
itself an evil, since it also is an abridgement of 
liberty. But one of the first objects of our Con- 
stitution is to provide for war—for the common 
defence. And the People of the United States 
prefer the evil of war, to the greater evils of 
being plundered and subdued. They prefer the 
evil of government to the greater evil of anarchy. 
So the people of the South prefer slavery to the 
evils of a dense manufacturing and commercial 
population, which appear to be inevitable without 
it; and the black man may prefer the slavery of 
the South to, the want, the crime, the barbarism 
and blood, which attend his race in all other coun- 
tries. In the practical affairs of human life in 





its present state, choice of evils is frequently all 
that is in our power. Good and evil in fact be- 
culue relative, and not positive terms. And the 
necessity is recognised by the example of our 
Saviour, who applied the extreme remedy of the 
lash to the money-changers who profaned the 
temple. It is consistent for a rigid sect like the 
Quakers to oppose slavery, because they pro- 
scribe and repudiate war and luxury, and all 
other evils. And we may all hope for the time to 
come, when in the progress of Christianity the 
evils of slavery in the South, and those of pau- 
perism, crime, and mortality, in the North, will 
be greatly mitigated or abolished. But the North 
can now make no protest, because the luxurious 
system of Northern civilization not only subjects 
the great mass of people to unwonted labor and 
privation, but actually sacrifices in peace a greater 
amount of life than is usually expended by com- 
munities at war. 

If, then, the welfare of neither white nor black 
in the South would be promoted by the restric- 
tion or abolition of slavery, would the prosperity 
of the North be advanced? The only thing of 
which the North complains, on its own account, is 
the ratio of representation fixed by the Constitu- 
tion, which gives the South a vote equal to three- 
fifths of the blacks. But, on the other hand, in 
consequence of the existence of slavery in the 
South, the North has a monopoly of foreign emi- 
gration. This amounted, as we have seen, from 
1829 to 1840, to a million and a half, including its 
increase. In the previous thirty years it must 
have been, with its increase to this day, at least 
half a million more. Since 1840 it has amounted 
to a million besides. So that the North has the 
vote and the power of three millions of people, 
against the political power which slavery now 
confers, and that is equivalent to a white popula- 
tion only of about two millions. 

And furthermore, by the peculiar agricultural 
employment of Southern industry and capital, 
the South is a customer and consumer of North- 
ern manufactures and commerce, and of North- 
western agriculture. Abolish slavery, and con- 
vert the South into a people of mechanics, arti- 
sans, and merchants, and instead of being a cus- 
tomer, she becomes a competitor of the other sec- 
tion. And if the march of pauperism, crime, and 
mortality, of the North, be so great now, what 
would it be then? 

The condition of modern civilization is far 
more laborious and oppressive than the ancient. 
The seats of ancient science and the arts were in 
the mild climates of the Mediterranean shore, or 
in the south of Asia and Europe. And in Amer- 
ica, the ruins of her unrecorded civilization are 
to be found in Palenque and Copan, all in a simi- 
lar climate. The genius of England has carried 
civilization to a more northern latitude, and that 
of America has extended it, if not higher in lati- 
tude, to a still more rigorous climate than that of 
England. The wants of such a climate are great 
and imperious. The cost of fuel alone in the 
city of New York exceeds $16,000,000 annually. 
The clothing must be much warmer, the houses 
more substantial, the food more nourishing, and 
all more expensive than a milder climate. And 
this —_ augmentation of the burdens of civil- 
ized life must be borne in the North by freemen, 
not, as of old, by slaves. Hence have we seen 
the fearful struggle of Northern labor for sub- 
sistence, notwithstanding the immense aid it has 
derived from modern machinery and invention. 
But take from that labor the custom, and subject 
it to the competition of the South, where so much 
less is required for subsistence, and that so much 
cheaper, and the result would be as ruinous to the 
present system of the North as to that of the 
South. These two great systems have grown up 
together. That of the North could not have so 
much expanded without a market in Southern 
agriculture; nor could this have grown so great, 
but for the demand and supplies of the North. 
Together they have flourished; together they 
must falter and fall. To restrict, therefore, the 
territorial extension of the South, and by circum- 
scribing its industry render it unprofitable, is to 
restrict and paralyze the prosperity of the North 
in all its departments. t er, these institu- 
tions have marched harmoniously to that emi- 
nence and success which have won the prosperity 


the world abroad. If either should fall by the 
hand of the other, the crime would not only be 
fratricide, it. would be suicide; and over the 
moul ruins of both would deserve to be 
written the epitaph—Here were a oe we who 
disputed about the capacity of the n for 
liberty and civilization, and did not themselves 


possess the capacity to preserve their own. 


It is estimated at the Home Department that 
90,000 land warrants will be ed for on ac- 
count of service in the war with Mexico. Of th 
about 5,000 will be for 80 acres each, and the r 
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NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS AND SLAVERY, 


A Narrative of some of the Proceedings of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, on the subject of Slavery 
within its limits, 

[concLupED.] 

1792, From the answers to the queries, it ap- 
pears that “No Friends import, buy, or gell 
slaves, but a few yet hold them. Some of whose 
cases Were under care.” 

_, The Yea ly Meeting, having several years pe- 
titioned the Legislature on behalf of the colored 
people without the desired effect, this year agreed 
on the following communication, respectfully 
showing: 

“To the Senate and House of Delegates of 
North Carolina, That your remonstrants, deeply 
impressed with sorrow and concern at the con- 
tinued acts of injustice and oppression which un- 
der sanction of law are permitted to be exercised 
by unreasonable men on the African race within 
this State, are engaged once more to remind this 
House of a subject so interesting, and which to 
us appears loudly to call theattention and require 
the interposition of the Legislature, as the pro- 
fessed guardians of every description of men 
within the State. 

“It is declared that ‘Gol is no respecter of 
persons,’ and that his mercyisover all his works; 
and, notwithstanding He may for a time permit 
one people or nation to oppreasand afflict others, 
yet we find many instances ft: the Holy Scrip- 
tures where such oppressors were made to partake 
of a portion of affliction equal to what they had 
meted to others. This was the case with the 
Egyptians and Babylonians for their pride and 
cruelty to the childyen of Israel, who again suf- 
fered by a famine of three years for Saul’s cru- 
elty to the Gibeorites; whereby we are instruct- 
ed that national svils are sometimes inflicted for 
the unrighteous acts of the rulers, as well as for 
the sins of the people at large. 

“Your remonstrants lament that any State 
within the American Union, where those inalien- 
able rights of human beings, to life, liberty, and 
the pursvit of happiness, have been so clearly de- 
fined and happily enjoyed, should be so far in- 
sensible of the source from which all blessings 
flow, as to suffer a repetition of those cruelties 
which were exercised towards the people of Af- 
rica in removing them from their own country, 
and every connection esteemed most valuable in 
life, and reduce them again to a state of abject 
slavery—at a time, too, when the benign spirit of 
liberty is diffusing itself in various parts of the 
world. 

“ They also conceive it to be highly unjust in 
itself, and inconsistent with the Constitution, for 
any law to remain in force which deprives them 
of the privilege of disposing of what the same law 
declares to be their property, in such manner as 
they may conscientiously believe to be a duty to 
the Father of all the families of the earth. 

“ They therefore earnestly request and entreat 
that every law now existing, which deprives our 
free citizens of the right of emancipating their 
slaves, may be repealed, and never again disgrace 
the annals of a Christian people, professing to do 
to others as they would in like circumstances be 
done by. 

“Respectfully, your friends. 

“Signed on behalf of the Meeting. | 

“ Levi Munpen, Clerk.” 


This was also presented and read, but rejected 
on the second reading. Another remonstrance 
was agreed on by the next Yearly Meeting. This 
met with the usual reception. In 1794, a re- 
visal of the petition of 1792 was presented. This 
also was rejected on the second reading. In 1795, 
@ petition was prepared by the Eastern Standing 
Committee. In 1796, the Yearly Meeting unani 
mously agreed again to solidt the Assembly, and 
the following was prepared 

“To the General Assemlly of North Carolina, 
to be held at Raleigh : 

“The remonstrance and petition of the people 
called Quakers, from the Yearly Meeting held in 
Pasquotank county, respectfully showeth : 

“That your remonstranis feel their minds im- 
pressed with sorrow, that such injustice and cru- 
elty should be perpetrated under sanction of law, 
in any Christian community, as has been exer- 
cised in this State towards numbers of the Afri- 
can race; who, after they were emancipated from 
motives purely conscientious, have been taken up, 
without being chargeable with the commission of 
any offence, and sold into abject slavery—several 
being thereby far separated from their nearest 
connections in life. We believe such proceedings 
are contrary to the law of nature, and that it will 
surely incur the wrath of the Almighty, who is 
no respecter of persons. He made of one blood 
all the nations of men, and sent his Son into the 
world to taste death for every man, that all might 
be saved ; so that all people, whatever their com- 
plexion may be, are objects of his mercy. 

“For a legislative body of men, professing 
Christianity, to be so partial as thus to refuse any 
particular people the enjoyment of theirliberty— 
even when the holders of suchslaves are desirous, 
from religious motives, that they might enjoy it 
as the natural right of all mankind—is so incom- 
patible with the nature of a free Republican Gov- 
ernment, and so repugnant: to the spirit of the 
Christian religion, that the pregent case perhaps, 
all circumstances considered, has never been par- 
alleled in Christendom. 

“Yet we hope that Divine wisdom may enable 
this House to exercise the power vested in it to 
the honor of the Most High, and the welfare of 
the State—so that piety and virtue may be pro- 
moted, and injustice with other vice and immoral- 
ity be suppressed. 

“ Therefore we earnestly entreat that you may 
give your attention to this important and inter- 
esting subject, and pass an act whereby the free 
citizens of this State, who cannot conscientiously 
hold slaves, may emancipate them, and the per- 
son so liberated be under protection of law. Such 
a reasonable request we hope will not be rejected, 
as we have no motive but a sincere desire that 
mercy, justice, and equity, may be put in prac- 
tice ; and are, respectfully, your friends. " 

“Signed by direction. 

“Levit Munpen, Clerk.” 

This was offered to the Assembly, referred to a 
committee, and rejected. 

1797. The Eastern Standing Committee pre- 
pared an address of similar import, showing how 
that, for the sake of peace of mind, divers mem- 
bers of the Society had given to their slaves 
that freedom which is the naturaMright of all 
mankind; that these persons so liberated had 
been again reduced to abject slavery; and re- 
questing that these cruel restrictians and imposi- 
tions may be removed. It is not their design to 
enjoin a general emancipation, or to compel any 
one to liberate their slaves ; but only that libert 
of conscience in that respect may be allowed, 
which they conceive to be reasonable, and are not 
apprehensive that such an equitable step will be 
injurious to the interests of the State. 

This petition together with a bill was intro- 
duced into the House. The bill was put to vote, 
and fell by a large majority. Yet Friends be- 
lieved their attendance was of service. 

The reports show that there are yet some few 
instances of slaveholding, most of which are un- 
der care. It is also intimated that the tuition and 
treatment of those in minority under Friends’ care 
is not sufficiently attended to. 

1798. Another petition was prepared. A com- 
mittee attended with it, and endeavored to im- 
press the minds of the members of the Legisla- 
ture with the subject, but with the usual effect. 

1800. The Quarterly Meetings are recom- 
mended to appoint suitable committees to unite 
with others from the Monthly Meetings in in- 

ecting into the circumstances of the black peo- 
ple among Friends, and in doing what may appear 
expedient for their enlargement ; also, in laboring 
with those members who are deficient respecti 
the instruction and usage of the blacks under 
their care. Next year, the “Quarters” reported 
that they had nearly gonethrough with the above 
service. 

1803. Another petition to the Legislature was 
agreed on. It fell in the House of Commons on 
the third reading. 

The minutes of the Yearly Meetings from this time 
to the year 1812 are lost ; but it is known that the 
subject was still kept alive. 

The reports of 1812 show that Friends had 

again interceded with the Legislature, and with 
e usual want of success. 
In the epistle of advice for the year 1813, we 
find the following: ‘“‘ And, dear Fri we are 
constrained in love to remind you of the neglect- 
ed situation of the black people under your care, 
with respect to a suitable education to enable them 
to minister to their own necessities, and fit them 
for the enjoyment of freedom.” 

At the next Meeting, (1814,) @ special commit- 
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were placed out, more than forty had been con- 
veyed to Pennsylvania, and some were freed by 
application to the County Court. 

A petition to the Legislature, as heretofore, 
setting forth the suffering condition of the people 
of color, was adopted. It expressed a belief that 
the happiness of the nation very much depends 
upon the administration of justice, and requests 
the Legislature to take the subject into considera- 
tion, and afford such relief as may seem just and 
necessary. The Friends appointed on this sub; 
ject attended thereto; but, finding the House in 
an unfavorable disposition towards our society, 
and pointedly opposed to any law or measure 
being adopted on behalf of the subjects of the pe- 
tition, they thought best, with the friendly advice 
of some of the members of the House, not to lay 
the petition before it, or introduce a bill. It was 
tried again the next year, and without success. 

The Committee on Suffering Cases report 
that they have taken assignments for forty- 
eight negroes within the verge of the Western. 
New Garden, and Westfield Quarters. And 
Friends are in a particular manner exhorted 
to greater vigilance in endeavoring to promote 
the religious as well as the literary education of 
those under their care, in order to qualify them 
to become useful members of civil and religious 
society. The Standing Committees were direct- 
ed to use spirited exertions for the promotion of 
schools for their benefit. 

. The propriety of addressing the Gen- 
erai Government of the United States having 
been weightily considered, the following was 
adopted : 

“To the Congress of the United States: 

“The memorial and petition of the religious 
society of Friends, from their Yearly Meeting, 
held in Guilford county, North Carolina, respect- 
fully showeth : 

“That your memorialists, estimating the high 
regard with which Congress will be disposed to con- 
sider any subject affecting the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty, beg leave tosolicit your 
attention to the situation of the people of color in 
our General Government. Our minds have been 
solemnly impressed with the subject, and we be- 
lieve it to be our religious duty to address youin 
that love which wisheth well to the whole human 
family, ardently desiring that you may consider 
the case of this much-injured people, who, not- 
withstanding the excellence of our National 
Constitution, are groaning under the iron hand 
of oppression, retained in involuntary subjection, 
and doomed to wear the chains of perpetual sla- 
very. Here we behold human beings sold like herds 
of cattle—children torn by violence from their pa- 
rents and sold in distant lands, conjugal affection 
and matrimonial ties disregarded—a system cal- 
culated to promote the aggrandizement of one 
upon the misery of another, which is in its nature 
abhorrent from every just and tender sentiment. 

“Desires have been raised in our minds that 
every opening may be embraced that is calculated 
to meliorate their condition: we therefore hope 
that you will be pleased to take the subject into 
serious consideration, and afford such relief as 
may'seem proper, and that you may be influenced 
by that wisdom which is from above, and is profit- 
able to direct in all things. 

“Your memorialists, as Christians, are deeply 
concerned for the welfare of our nation, and he- 
lieve that no worthier thanks can be offered to 
the great Sovereign of the Universe, and on no 
better ground can future blessings be solicited, 
than the recognition and discharge of those great 
duties which we all alike owe to the rights, the 
liberty, and the happiness of our fellow-creatures. 
Thus we conclude; and acknowledge with grati- 
tude the many favors we have long enjoyed under 
our Government, and from you the rulers of this 
nation.” 


The Friends who attended Congress with the 
above, reported that they met with a cordial re- 
ception. 

1817. The Standing Committee report that 
they have made some progress in the education of 
the people of color. Several instances of Friends 
having slaves are mentioned, one of ill treatment, 
all of which were under care. Some pains taken 
to encourage them in a virtuous life. 

Though so often repulsed, a memorial to the 
Leeenre was this year again prepared, as fol- 

ows: 

“Your memorialists, while we appreciate the 
blessings which we enjoy under a system of Gov- 
ernment so mild as ours, and while with gratitude 
we acknowledge the freedom we enjoy to be inval- 
uable, feel our minds seriously impressed to solicit 
your attention to a species of oppression which is 
prevailing in this land of freedom—whereby a 
great number of the descendants of Africa are 
held in and doomed to perpetual and involuntary 
slavery. 

“We deem it unnecessary, at this time, to ad- 
vert to arguments to prove the propriety of ‘doing 
unto others as we would be done by,’ it being ob- 
vious to every refleeting mind. But while we 
wish a reform of this evil, and that your body may 
give the subject its due weight, we are not insen- 
sible of the difficulty of effecting much in a short 
time. Yet, we think, an amelioration of their 
condition may be gradually effected—perhaps by 
acting in concert with the plan of the General 
Government for colonization, and by prohibiting 
the introduction of slaves into this State, which 
would in some measure be a means of discoura- 
ging the iniquitous traffic in our section of the 
Union.” 

This was also attended with little success. 

1818. The Eastern Standing Committee re- 

ort: ‘ 

“That they have used some exertion for the 
education of the colored people, some of whom 
can spell and read.” They also brought forward 
the case of a mulatto girl, (Penny,) supposed to be 
free-born, but sought after with a view of redu- 
cing her to slavery ; and weredirected tointerfere 
in her behalf. 

From the report of the Western Committee, it 
appears that most of those in minority are in a way 
to get a portion of school learning, and it is their 
judgment that Friends should endeavor to extend 
the education of the males, so as to enable them to 
read, write, and cipher as far as the Rule of 
Three, and the females to read and write. A case, 
wherein an attempt was made to subject some of 
them to slavery, is mentioned, and the meeting 
directed the necessary expenses to be paid from 
its treasury. 

The summary answer this year says— 

“ None held as slaves—a few instances of some 
disposing of their rights, which are under notice. 
Some care taken for the virtuous instruction of 
those under our care, yet more is necessary. No 
complaint of ill usage.” 4 

The Eastern Agents report that they have re- 
ceived assignments for twenty-four people of col- 
or. The Western Agents also report a few since 
last year. 

This year the Yearly Meeting appropriated 
$1,000 to the American Colonization Society. 

Full authority was granted to the agents to 
hire out the colored ope under their care, re- 
ceive their earnings, and apply it to the best use 
they can for them ; and if they refused to comply 
with the direction of the agents, they were to be 
delivered up to a course of law. 

In 1820, the Eastern Agents report that sixteen 
persons had been conveyed to them within two 
years by Friends who had arrived at a competent 
age, and that as near as they can ascertain thereare 
about four hundred under their care, belonging to 
the Yearly Meeting; that they had man: them 
80 as to avoid any expense to the meeting, except 
a small part of what was paid for recording as- 
signments, and assisting those who were willing 
to go to the Northern States. 

1821. The Eastern Standing Committee re- 
port that they have deliberated on the subject of 
educating the free people of color under Friends’ 
care, but no way seemed to open for their educa- 
tion, except what is done in Friends’ families, and 
that not much progress has been made since last 
year. They also report that there is a suit in 
Norfolk county, Virginia, wherein the liberty of 
sundry persons of color is depending; the Meet- 
ing directed the expense of the witness who at- 
tended thereto to be refunded to him. 

They further report that in the year 1808 
there was a person of color by the name of Shad- 
rack, transferred to the Yearly Meeting’s Stand- 
ing Committee, with the exception of ten years’ 
of service, and that before the term expired he 
was sold and resold, and now remains in a state 
of slavery; and ha’ taken and made a 
demand to no : Axed hear gO 

roper to bring suit at the expense of t! rly 
Meetin . Care for the education of the colored 
people is still manifested. i 

In 1822, a proposition was received Oe 
River Quarterly Meeting, that the Yearly M 
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that State of which the laws appeared most favor- 
able, should be consulted with. : 

The Agents for Contentnea Quarterly Meeting 
reported that they had taken assignments for 
fourteen slaves, three of whom had been carried 
off to Alabama and sold; some of the others had 
been in the possession of one of the sons of the 
former holder 80 long that it is believed they can- 
not be recovered. 

“ The others, except one, are in our possession. 
Suit has been instituted for those in Alabama, 
and our counsellors say they think we shall ob- 
tain such a verdict against the claimants, that, 
rather than pay the damages, they will bring the 
negroes back again. We have also brought suit 
against another person for one he has in his pos- 
session. The suits will probably cost $300. We 
have taken assignments from John Kenedy, for 
thirty-six, and one from Joseph Borden for about 
eighteen. We have also taken assignments from 
most of the heirs of Thomas Outland, deceased, 
for forty-nine.” . 

The Agents are directed to persevere in the 
work. 

The Agents for the Eastern Quarter say— 

“That at a meeting, the 30th of the Sth month, 
1822, a Friend was appointed at a preceding 
meeting to assist the clerk in procuring a book, 
and recording the names and ages of all the peo- 
ple of color under their care; also, the births and 
deaths of all those born since their mothers were 
transferred, reported that they had procured one, 
and that nearly all were recorded agreeably to 
direction ; the number is upwards of 450; they 
directed the Agents in the verge of each Monthly 
Meeting to take the births and deaths of all in 
their respective districts, and hand to the clerk 
at their Annual Meeting in the 3d month. Eight 
have been transferred since last year, and some 
care has been extended for the education of such 
as live in Friends’ families,” of which the Meet- 
ing approves. 

The Agents of the Yearly Meeting are in- 
structed to receive no assignments except from 
our own members. 

The Eastern Standing Committee reported that 
the persons appointed to bring suit for Shadrack 
had complied therewith, and that the judge’s 
charge to the jury was against our title, on the 
ground that an absolute sale for a valuable con- 
sideration and possession accompanying it was 
preferable to a voluntary gift, and the jury gave 
a verdict in favor of the defendant. Attorney’s 
fee, &c., $34 32. 

1823. The Friends appointed last year to ex- 
amine the laws of some of the free States, report- 
ed that they find nothing in the laws of Ohio, In- 
diana, or Illinois, to prevent the introduction of 
people of color therein. The agents of the Yearly 
Meeting are therefore instructed to remove them 
as fast as they are willing to go, or as may be con- 
sistent with our religious profession, and to draw 
on the treasury for any. sum not exceeding $200, 
to defray the expense. 

This year it was concluded again ( petition 
the Congress of the United States, and also our 
Legislature, on behalf of the colored people, as 
follows: 

“ That while we duly appreciate the many priv- 
ileges and benefits resulting from our excellent 
form of government, we lament that there are 
nearly two millions of human beings within the 
limits of the United States, equally entitled, by 
the law of nature and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to the same inestimable blessings, who 
are yet deprived thereof, and many of them re- 
duced to the most abject state of slavery and deg- 
radation. 

“We, your memorialists, in common with all 
other Christian denominations, hold the marriage 
covenant the highest civil engagement amongst 
men, and that it ought to be sacred and inviola- 
ble. Notwithstanding this, the master is tolerat- 
ed by the li.w of the land to break this most sol- 
emn contract, by separating husbands and wives. 
Parents are frequently separated from their chil- 
dren, and driven in chains to a distant part of the 
country to be sold; sometimes infants are taken 
from the breasts of their weeping mothers. These, 
with many other cruelties which the people suf- 
fer without redress, we are concerned to lay be- 
fore you. 

“ Believing that you, with us, are enjoined ‘to 
do unto all men as you would that they should do 
unto you, we solicit you to take the subject under 
serious consideration, and adopt such measures as 
you may think best calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of those within your jurisdiction—at 
least within the District of Columbia—so that not 
only a humane example may be set to the differ- 
ent States, but the stain in some measure be wip- 
ed away from our national character.” 

After acknowledging the many favors enjoyed 
by us as a religious society in this country, where 
every denomination may enjoy the free exercise 
of religious liberty, the memorial expresses a 
sympathy with others who are suffering great op- 
pression. “The traffic in human flesh is still con- 
tinued, and, in many instances, under the most 
aggravated circumstances—such as separating the 
nearest relations, husbands and wives, parents 
and children, who are often torn asunder without 
the hope of ever seeing each other again in muta- 
bility. This we consider to be altogether incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity, as well as 
the letter of our Federal institutions. And, more- 
over, we suppose that this iniquitous trade gives 
great encouragement to the vile practice of kid- 
napping, whereby many free persons of color have 
been violently torn away from their homes and 
friends, and consigned to perpetual slavery. We 
feel solicitous that your body should consider the 
evil and wretchedness of such a traffic. While 
missionaries are traversing foreign lands to con- 
vert the heathen, we think it worthy our attention 
to inculcate moral and religious principles among 
those who are destitute of such instruction in our 
own country. 

“ And we respectfully suggest to your consid- 
eration an amendment of the law against slave 
traders’ passing with their slaves through this 
State, as the law has been evaded in so many ways 
that it seems, if not annulled, to have but little 
effect.” 

A committee was appointed in 1824 to corres- 
pond with the Haytien agent in this country, or 
other persons, in regard to the removal of the peo- 
ple of color, and, on ascertaining the conditions, 
to proceed as wisely and prudently as possible, 
and to remove as many of them as are willing to 
go to that place and elsewhere—drawing on the 
treasury of the Yearly Meeting for any sum not 
exceeding $200, to defray the expense. 

The Meeting also decided to aid and assist in 
defending the suit for the slaves left by the will 
of Thomas Wright to New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. 

The agents for the Eastern Quarter stated that 
one man had gone to Philadelphia at his own ex- 

mse, and nine have removed to Indiana, at a cost 
of $9. There have been thirty children born since 
the report of 1822, and nearly as many deaths, 
mostly of the aged. The whole number now un- 
der our care is 500—257 females. Among the 
males there are shoemakers and rough carpenters, 
the others are employed in agricultural pursuits. 
There is no expense to the Yearly Meeting from 
suffering cases. 

The other Quarters report in substance as fol- 
lows: From the Western Quarter the number is 
13—9 of whom have recently removed to Ohio; 
out of the verge and at the expense of Cane Creek 
Monthly Meeting—$55. 

The number in New Garden 32—15 of whom 
have removed to free States. The expense of 
their conveyance was $98. The remaining 17 
are, four women between the ages of 21 and 61, 
one man aged 65, and twelve children, all un- 
der 15. 

In Contentnea Quarter there are 156—8 of 
whom are very aged persons; the others are 50 
years of age and under, down to infants. Some of 
them are willing to go to the free States, but few 
of them are able to remove without assistance. 

The number reported from Westfield Quarter 
is 5; Deep River, 7; Southern, 31. 

One of these has removed since last year with- 
out any expense to the Yearly Meeting. T'wo of 
them are women 50 years old, one is 44. There 
are three men and two women between 20 and 32. 
All the others are in minority, and nearly all 
of them desirous to get to free States. A few of 
those in minority are bound out, and are to have 
literary education; others have already got a 
small portion. 

From the whole of which it appears there are 
727 of color conveyed to the agents of the 
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be from Court to Court, till a decision can be ob- 
tained, which will probably not be very soon. 

The agents of the Yearly Meeting were in- 
structed to confer collectively with the people of 
color under Friends’ care, respecting their wil- 
lingness to go to other Governments. They re- 
port that there are now in the Eastern Quarter 
506; that seven have been received by transfer in 
the past year, two have gone to Hayti, and five to 
Philadelphia, which cost the Yearly Meeting 
$23.30. Some are willing to go to Africa, some to 
Pennsylvania, and others to Indiana. 

The Western Quarter has 13. Two men are 
Willing to go to Hayti, but are married to free 
wives, and have several children. 

New Garden Quarter has 17—four women, 
twelve children, one man not disposed to be under 
the care of Friends. 

Contentnea did not report their number this 
year. Many of them are willing to go to Hayti; 
mer, | are married to slaves, (not under our con- 
trol.) 

Westfield Quarter has five—two old people 
and three grandchildren, who are willing to cross 
the Ohio. . 

Deep River has six; two are willing to go to 
Hayti; one not willing to be under the care of 
Friends, and spends his wages; three are willing 
to cross the Ohio. ; 

Southern Quarter has 31; one born; one gone 
to Indiana without expense to the Meeting; one 
family willing to go to Liberia or Hayti, and has 
property to the value of about $100 ; another fam- 
ily is willing to cross the Ohio. 

It is the judgment of the Meeting, that if any 
of the people of color under Friends’ care will not 
be persuaded by the advice and counsel of Friends, 
that they may be subjected by the most moderate 
means that will effectually reduce them to indus- 
try, for their own benefit. 

It was this year unanimously agreed that the 
sum of one thousand dollars be raised for the pur- 
pose of removing the people of color to free Gov- 
ernments; and an address was prepared to the 
Quarterly Meetings on this subject. And next 
year (1826) it was agreed that the sum of $2,000 
be raised by the members of the Yearly Meeting 
for the same purpose. 

In the year 1829, Deep River Quarter asked 
the advice of the Yearly Meeting, whether it is 
advisable for Friends to purchase slaves, with 
a view of sending them to free Governments, 
when a reasonable remuneration had been receiv- 
ed from the serviceg of such slaves; also, wheth- 
er it is advisable for Friends to take minor chil- 
dren, slaves for a time, and then return them to 
their masters? After deliberation on both these 
cases, separately, it was the judgment of the 
Meeting that neither is admissible. 

The Treasurer informed that Rhode Island 
Yearly Meeting had sent the sum of $1,351.50, to 
be applied, as this Meeting may think proper, for 
the removal of the people of color under its care 
to free Governments. It was directed to be paid 
into the hands of the trustees appointed to have 
the charge of such funds. 

A memorial to the General Assembly on the 
subject of slavery was prepared, and the Friends 
appointed to present it, reported (1832) that it was 
read and laid on the table. 

1833. The Friends appointed last year to visit 
the General Assembly, without a written memo- 
ria] for the exposition and support of our testi- 
monies, attended ; and, after several days in deep 
exercise, and frequently waiting in silence, crav- 
ing ability from the Divine hand, to guide them 
in the right way, sketched out an address of 
which so much as particularly relates to slavery 
is as follows: 

“2d. We believe, in common with all other 
Christian denominations, that the connubial ties 
and family affections onght to be held sacred and 
inviolable; and that no man or set of men should 
be permitted to impair, much less to abrogate or 
annul, the obligation of these the highest of hu- 
man engagements. 

“3d. We ask leave to propose to your consider- 
ation the propriety of removing the free people 
of color that are willing to go from this State to 
Liberia, in Africa, and such persons as their mas- 
ters may from scruples of conscience wish to send 
to the land of their forefathers) This we ask not 
for ourselves, having provided for the removal of 
our own.” 

1834. This Meeting for Sufferings produced 
& memorial to the General Assembly on the sub- 
ject of the oppressive laws of this State, prohibit- 
ing the literary instruction of slaves, from which 
the following is an extract : 

“Your memorialists are emboldened, under a 
weighty sense of religious duty, to petition the 
present General Assembly to repeal all those laws 
enacted by preceding Legislatures of this State 
against the literary instruction of slaves, where- 
by it is made a finable offence for any to be found 
teaching their slaves to read. And they also re- 
spectfully request your consideration of the re- 
peal of the laws recently enacted, prohibiting all 
colored persons in this State, bond and free, un- 
der a penalty of corporal punishment, from preach- 
ing or exhorting publicly in their respective re- 
ligious congregations. We consider these laws 
unrighteous—contrary to the spirit of Christian- 
ity—offensive to God. And your memorialists 
believe, if not repealed, they will increase the 
difficulties and danger they are intended to pre- 
vent. 

“Your petitioners, so far from using any meas- 
ure, either publicly or privately, that would tend 
to increase the discontent of the slaves with their 
situation, feel it their indispensable duty on all 
occasions to encourage slaves to obedience and 
faithfulness to their masters, as the probable 
means of mitigating their sufferings and amelior- 
ating their present condition; and we do exhort 
masters to be kind to their slaves, as we have no 
doubt Christian usage wouldinduce a reciprocity 
of kindlier feelings between them, and ultimately 
tend to increase the happiness of both. May we 
not believe the more we live in the spirit and 
practice of the precepts of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the more kind and gentle will be our treat- 
ment of every grade of our fellow-creatures—for, 
was not the harmonizing and evangelizing of the 
whole human family one of the grand purposes 
for which this religion was introduced into the 
world ? : 

“ And, lastly, your petitioners would respect- 
fully submit to your consideration, not only the 
repeal of the laws before mentioned, but the 
enactment of other laws and regulations for the 
general instruction of slaves in the doctrines of 
the Christian religion, and in at least so much of 
literary education as would enable them to read 
the Holy Scriptures, which would undoubtedly 
tend to the improvement of their general charac- 
ter, and greatly lessen, if not wholly remove, the 
apprehension of danger-from them, &c.” 

The Friends appointed to attend with this me- 
morial reported that they did so, but without 
success. 

In the prosecution of this design, one difficulty 
after another presented itself. The Society, hav- 
ing advanced so far as in mind to clear itself of 
slavery, was still compelled, not only to retain the 
legal right to slaves, but in many instances to de- 
fend that right at great expense. Heirs, contrary 
to the will of former holders, were on the look- 
out, ready to take advantage of any informality 
in the proceedings, and reduce their fellow-men 
to perpetual bondage. 

Sach it would appear was the prejudice against 
freeing the slaves, the danger of their being car- 
ried off and sold in distant parts, the ignominy of 
their situation, that there was no way but to re- 
move them to free Governments as fast as their 
circumstances would permit. Friends of other 
Yearly Meetings were consulted on the subject. 
They approved of the course, and freely, Saad 
after time, made donations in aid of the under- 
taking. . t 

This, then, being the only hope of Pat tal 
security for them, preparations were mace fo bony 
ry it into effect. But difficulties still surrounded. 
Some who had been set free were involved in law- 
suits commenced to reduce them again to slavery ; 
others were intermarried with slaves out of So- 
ciety ; cthers to free blacks ; some were unwilling 
to leave their native land, to break up their for- 
mer attachments, and seek a home among strangers. 
But the work, though gradual, was persevered in. 
Their freedom was defended—to prevent the sep- 
aration of families, purchases were made—the 
d@nger of their situation was explained to them 
by conferences for that purpose—they 
saw the necessity of an chose to go 
to the Western States, some to the Northern, 
some to Hayti, and others to Liberia. 

But in some instances, even when Friends were 
prepared to send them, and they were willing to 
g0, cap’ # tect var permitted by the free States to 
enter their borders. On one occasion, a number, 
having concluded to go to Indiana, and being pro- 
hibited, turned towards Pennsylvania—there, too, 
wate ised; not even being suffered to 

. Fridhds of Philadelphia fitted them out 
With food, clothing, tools, &¢., and they sailed for 
Liberia, 








From a summary report in 1830, it appears 
it, ten: hundred and fifty-two had been removed 
| to free Governments, at an expense of $12,769.50, 
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and that four hundred and two were still remain- 
ing under Friends’ care. 

To show the nature of these labors, the tenor 
of some of the minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings is here shown : 

1824. The emigration of the people of color 
under Friends’ care, to Hayti, claiming the atten- 
tion of the Meeting, a committee was appointed 
to write to the Agents of the Yearly Meeting in 
the Eastern and Contentnea Quarters, and ascer- 
tain the number of those that are willing to go, 
and the probability of a passage from any port in 
the United States, and particularly in this State. 

It was the judgment of the Meeting that the 
people of color be hired out under Friends’ care, 
their wages received, their debts paid, and a part 
of their earnings reserved to pay their taxes, and 
to enable them to remove to other Governments. 

1825. Those appointed to confer with the peo- 
ple of color, respecting their willingness to re- 
move to Hayti or elsewhere, report: There are 
none in the Western Quarter that are willing to 
go. New Garden Quarter has suspended its pro- 
ceedings until further information is received from 
the Haytien Government. Southern Quarter has 
thirty-one, most of whom would be willing to go 
across to Ohio, if their families could go too, but 
not otherwise; one is in debt about fifty dollars ; 
one family cannot pay their taxes without much 
difficulty. 


v . orga See 
1826. A letter was received and read in this 


Meeting, giving an’ account of a boy named Joe, 
claimed by the Yearly Meeting, who had been 
taken from Asa Folger, in Grant county, in Ken- 
tucky, on his passage to Indiana. Measures were 
taken for his relief. A correspondence was held 
with R. M. Saunders, a member of Congress from 
this State. He was furnished with a certified copy 
of the deed of gift, and other necessary papers. 
A consultation was hy with Col. Johnson, a rep- 
resentative from Grant county, Kentucky, who 
wrote home, advising the surrender of Joe. The 
papers and other instructions were forwarded by 
Saunders to Folger, who afterwards reported that 
he had received Joe, and restored him to his lib- 
erty. 

Subsequent minutes show, that after examining 
the titles, the whole family of the forenamed Joe, 

and one named Jacob, were sent to Indiana. A 
committee was appointed to provide a wagon, 
horses, and other things necessary for the jour- 
ney. They were the Symons family, thirty-seven 
in number. 

The Friends appointed in the first month last, 
to visit the Agents in the Eastern and Contentnea 
Quarters, report that they find under the care of 
Friends in those two Quarters, 729 persons of 
color; of those there are 202 children under 12 
years old, that 316 are disposed to go to Liberia, 
100 to Hayti, 101 to the Westward, and 15 to 
Philadelphia; that 99 wish to stay; 63 of the Out- 
land family and 15 of the Dickenson family are 
in law—20 in the name of Exum Outland ; that 25 
had gone Westward after this list was made; that 
there are 44 intermarriages with slaves, who have 
79 children ; and 20 married to those legally free, 
who have 50 children ; they have hired a vessel to 
sail from Beaufort, in Carteret county, to take 80 
persons, or under, to Hayti, furnished and vict- 
ualled, for $1,400; for all abov@ 80 which the ves- 
sel may take, they agreed to pay $5 each; if the 
people should not be ready to sail on the 3d of 
next month, they agreed to pay $20 demurrage 
for each day’s detention. They paid $600 down, 
and agreed to pay the remainder on the return of 
the vessel, or in twenty-five days after. The ves- 
sel is to take two agents without charge, and if 
they can leave Hayti in time, they are to return 
in it also. They will lay in their own stores for 
the voyage. There appear to be 95 people of col- 
or left without any legal claimants by Friends 
who have removed to Jersey, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Some Friends were appointed to carry into effect 
the above contract. There were also 11 people of 
color from the neighborhood of Deep River, dis- 
posed to go in the same vessel. Provision was 
made for them also. George Swain was appointed 
to go to Contentnea and Core Sound, procure the 
necessary papers, and try to have all the necessa- 
ry arrangements made for the embarkation, to do, 
act, and perform, on behalf of this Meeting, all 
things reasonable and necessary therein. Also, to 
examine the situation of the lawsuits in Wayne, 
on account of colored people. 

Phineas Nixon and John Fellow were appoint- 
ed Agents for this Meeting to go to Beaufort, and 
thence to sail with the people of color to Hayti, and 
to endeavor to have them comfortably located 
there, and invested with the rights of citizens. 

Considerable difficulty was met with in getting 
the people embarked. They were finally landed 
at Aux Cayes. This year, also, it was reported 
that the Jessop family had been sent to the West 
by Friends appointed for that purpose. 

In 1827, it was reported that 67 sailed on the 
Brig Doris, for Liberia—and that the people of 
color seem more unwilling to remove from Perqui- 
mans and Pasquotank counties, than they were 
last year. 

A written account was received from Content- 
nea, that about 50 were disposed to goto different 
places, and would acquiesce, it was thought, in 
what Friends would advise. 

1834. The Eastern Quarter have succeeded in 
getting off to the West 133, including 23 free 
ones, and slaves given up, which were connected 
with ours by marriage, the greater part of whose 
travelling expenses would be borne by Friends. 

They unanimously preferred going to Indiana, 
and were gratified in the choice. They went in 
three companies, and with suitable young Friends, 
to whom were executed powers of attorney to 
manumit, set free, settle, or bind them out. One 
company of 53 started on the 2d of 10th month, 
another of 35 on the 10th, and another of 45 on 
the 15th. Thirteen carts and wagons were bought; 
$1,250 were furnished for the travelling expenses, 
as the people were very destitute of clothing for 
80 long a journey, the climate to which they were 
going cold, and winter approaching. The whole 
cost amounted to about $2,490. 

In 1835, it was reported that in the neighbor- 
hood of Contentnea, but four colored persons 
could be found who were properly under the care 
of Friends—two men intermarried with free 
wives, having several children; one of the wives 
deceased ; the children of the other bound out by 
the county court, at the request of the parents. 
None of these were conveyed to the Agents, but 
were under the care of individual Friends, so left 
by their legal owners who went to the West. At 
Core Sound there were two women, one 50, the 
other 60 years of age, neither of them willing to 
go anywhere. One woman on Neuse river and 8 
children, five of them bound out by the county 
court as free persons. At Matamuskeet, one wo- 
man, two children, and fiveor six grandchildren, 
two slaves of the Newby family, who pass for 
free persons. One old man at Clubfoot, with a 
slave wife, and four boys, said to be bound to Da- 
vid Helen, who removed with them to Alabama. 

From Rich Square all were gone but four; one 
woman, the fall previous, left at the camp two 
small children and her clothing, the next night 
after they started, and in the spring had the offer 
of being conveyed with another company, but ut- 
terly refused. Five lawsuits were struck off the 

‘docket, and the cost paid. Those involved, with 
eight or ten others, are expected togo to the West 
next summer. 

At Sutton’s and Simon’s Creeks, those connect- 
ed with free husbands, generally in debt, cannot 
go, and none of their children are willing to go 
and leave them; those connected with slave hus- 
bands, except the indebtedness, are nearly in the 
same condition. Arrangements were made to send, 
in companies of ten or twelve at a time, forty or 
fifty to the interior of Long Island. A Friend is 

willing to conduct about twenty to the interior of 
Pennsylvania. These last reported were’ v. 
poor and destitute of the comforts of life, and de- 
plorably ignorant: 

The Friends that went with the companies last 
fall reported that they were kindly received by 
Friends there, and many of the minors bound out 
in suitable families. 


One of the principal obstacles in the way of re- 


could obtain for them. A contract was then made 
With the masters, and they received $1,400 for the 
four men. 2 
He then proceeded to Ohio, and left four in 
Chillicothe, twenty-three near Leesburg; and 
twenty-six went to Wayne county, Indiana, near 
Newport. He met with no opposition in the jour- 
ney, answered all inquiries frankly and fully, and 
found a more cordial reception from the people of 
Ohio and Indiana than he had expected. There 
was quite a willingness in many to have the col- 
ored people settled on their land, to clear and cul- 
tivate it, under leases of several years. 

10th month, 1836. Agents of the Eastern Quar- 
ter report that there have been removed to New 
York twenty-eight colored people, since last Year- 
ly Meeting. The number remaining, and actually 
transferred, is about one hundred and thirty, 
agreeably to our records ; yet it is believed there 
are several births which have not been recorded, 
which will make the number larger than the rec- 
ord shows. ‘ 

There are at this time (1848) still a few persons 
to whom our Society retains the legal right—per- 
haps not more than twelve or fifteen in all. It is 
believed there is no instance of any being held 
among us, so as to deprive them of the benefit of 
their labor. 
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Austin Wi.ry, for many years editor of the 
Hallowell (Me.) Republican, an anti-slavery paper, 
announces in his last number its discontinuance. 
Mr. Willey has been a strong, consistent, tho- 
rough advocate of anti-slavery principles and 
measures, and retires from the field, only because 
the duty he owes to his family requires him to 
do so. 


cing 20s, 

Western Corresrponpencer.—We have the 
pleasure this week of submitting to our readers 
the first of the long-promised series of Letters 
from the West, by a gentleman identified with its 
Literature, and of unsurpassed familiarity with 
its history and statistics. We commend them to 
the attention of all who would inform themselves 
of the power and resources of that section of our 
Confederacy. 


Evrorean Corresponvence.—The Paris letter 
in this week’s Eva, which presents so striking a 
view of politics in France, is from the pen of a 
gentleman connected with one of its Government 
Institutions, and will not fail to arrest attention. 
We have engaged his services as our regular Eu- 
ropean Correspondent, and he will furnish the 
readers of the Eva, not only with notices of the 
important events now transpiring in Europe, but 
also with particular views of Social and Political 
Life in France. Our readers will soon discover, 
that though not given to crotchets, he belongs to 
the school of Progress. 





An Arotocy.—The length of the masterly re- 
ply to Fisher’s Folly, the space necessarily occu- 
pied with a portion of Colonel Benton’s famous 
speech, and our extensive correspondence, have 
left us little room for editorials, and have entirely 
crowded omt the story of J. H. P., and the essay 
on Retribution. These, with two long articles of 
our own, and the historical sketches of H. B. S., 
being incapable of spoiling, are left over till next 
week. And yet, if our readers knew how much 
they miss this week by not having all submitted 
to them at once, they would hardly forgive us. 
Let them be patient, and meantime hunt us up 
new subscribers—for we like to have a table full, 
where such a profusion is in preparation. 

Tue Porrs.—Again we must ask our poetical 
correspondents to forgive us. We shall release 
them soon from captivity. Little pieces, like lit- 
tle people, can creep in anywhere, even in a 
crowd. 


oo 


“ RETRIBUTION.” 


We are glad to learn that this story, by Mrs. 

E. D. E. Southworth, which lately appeared in the 
Era, has attracted the attention of the Harpers, 
who, having purchased the copy-right, are about 
issuing it from their press, as revised by the au- 
thoress. : 
Our readers will be pleased to learn that, in a 
short time, this lady will commence another of 
her powerful moral tales in the columns of the 
Era. 

Our desire is, to furnish agreeable, instructive, 
and suggestive matter for every class of readers, 
recognising the laws of Progress in individual, 
social, and political relations. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS AT THE NORTH. 


“¢ Aware that the Union is the sole organ at the 
seat of Government, of the great Democratic 
party, which represents the people of the United 
States, not only in principles and sentiments, but 
also in numbers, the undersigned will endeavor to 
conduct it in that liberal and catholic spirit which 
the true interests of their country and party de- 
mand at their hands.”—Prospectus of the Washing- 
ton Union. 

As the Union “ is the sole organ at the seat of 
Government of the great Democratic party,” we 
have been waiting to see in its columns some ac- 
count of the proceedings of a large section of that 
party recently assembled in State Convention at 
Montpelier, Vermont. We fear its proceedings 
have rather tried the liberality of our neighbor. 

On the ist instant, a Free Soil State Conven- 
tion was held at Montpelier, to nominate a State 
ticket to be run in September. The Democratic 
party of the State resolved to hold its Convention 
at the same time and place. In the former Con- 
vention, Horatio Needham, originally a Democrat, 
of later years a Liberty man, and Daniel Roberts, 
jun., also a Democrat, until he became a. Liberty 
man; were nominated, the former for Governor, 
the latter for Lieutenant Governor. Mr. Poland, 
formerly a Whig, then a Liberty man, was nomi- 
nated for State Treasurer. 

We are indebted to the Lowell American for 
what follows : 

“The Herald states that the Democrats held a 
State Convention at Montpelier on the same day ; 
that they adopted, after ample discussion, resolu- 
tions embracing, in substance, the principles of 
the Buffalo Platform. They then adjourned and 
united with the Free Soil Convention in reaffirm- 
ing the same resolutions, and resolved to support 
the ticket bearing the names of Needham, Rob- 
erts, and Poland. 

“We copy the Vermont resolutions in full : 

“¢ Resolved, That liberty is a right inherent 
and inalienable in man, and that herein all men 
are equal. 

“¢ Resolved, That to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty was one great object for which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was ordained, . 

“* Resolved, That, as liberty is the “clearest 
right and dearest interest of the individual, and 
its security the highest duty of the body politic, 
we declare, as the first point and article in this 








moving “these peopie being their intermarriages,| organization, that American slavery is a great 


with slaves and indebted free persons, some dis- 
cretionary power was given to the Agents to pay 
pi age when several might thereby be re- 
movea. » 

From the report of the Eastern Agents, (28th 
of 8th month, 1835,) it appears that since last re- 
port there had been six births and as many deaths. 
Fifty-seven had been removed, most of them to 
Ohio and Indiana, at an expense of $996.69. The 
number remaining and actually transferred is 
about 160, but is believed there are several whose 
names and have not been recorded, which 
will perhaps swell the number to two hundred. 
Wes W. who i — a mater to “— 

now reported that he Perquimans w 
fifty-three, to conduct them to Ohio and Indiana. 
ged to the Society of 
Friends; and of them, thirty-three were of the 
family that Friends were sued for in that county. 
Five belonged to a member who had authorized 
them to be taken at his expense. Six of them i 
longed to Sampson a man, who 
many years ago bought. his wife, and raised a fam- 
ily of children. Two of our men marri 
his daughters; they had four childven 








evil and wrong, which ought to be repented of 
and abandoned. 

“¢ Resolved, That we claim no authority in the 
Federal Government to abolish slavery in the 
several States, but we do claim for it constitu- 
tional power perpetually to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slavery into territory now free, and abol- 
ish it wherever under the jurisdiction of Congress 
it exists. 

“«¢ Resolved, That this power ought immediate- 
ly to be exercised in prohibiting the introduction 
and existence of slavery in New Mexico and 
California, in abolishing meth’ ¢ and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, on the high 
seas, and wherever else, under the Constitution, 
it can be reached. 

“4 Resolved, That no more slave States should 
be admitted into the Federal Union. 

“* Resolved, That the Government ought to re- 
turn to its ancient policy, not to extend, national- 
ize, or encourage, but to limit, localize, and dis- 


par rey 2 

re ved, That we demand for the people a 
cheaper system of postages, a retrenchment of the 
expenses and patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the abolition of all unnecessary offices and 
wlonlec aad the election of ers and other 
civil officers in the service of the Government, so 
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¢ Resolved, t we are opposed to land mo- 
believe that the public lands should 
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Treasury, and Distribution of the Proceeds of the 
Public Lands, have been settled, and that we are 
not disposed, in the present position of the politi- 
cal affairs of the nation, to countenance their re- 
vival, whatever may have been our individual 
opinions heretofore on those subjects. - 

“* Resolved, That we can support no man as a 
candidate for State or National offices, who does 
not sanction the principles embodied in the fore- 
going resolutions. 

‘© Resolved, That we discover in the acts of the 
present Administration no indications of friend- 
ship to the cause of freedom. 

_&¢ Resolved, That we will adhere firmly to the 
principles here proclaimed, regardless of the “ in- 
dignant frowns” of a slaveholding Executive, 
and unawed by the fear of being disturbed in the 
defence of the fundamental doctrines of Republi- 
can Freedom, ” 

The Lowell (Mass.) Advertiser, a Cass paper 
last November, remarks, that the resolutions pass- 
ed “are such as may be subscribed to by the De- 
mocracy of every free State.” There is no longer 
any Democracy in Vermont, but the Free Democ- 
racy. ; 

The Albany Atlas, commenting upon this im- 
portant event, says— 

“ What shall the Democracy of New York do in 
view of these examples? Will they, too, unite for vic- 
tory, or stand divided for defeat 2 

“This is a question they alone can answer. It 
is certain that the Democracy of the other States 
would never have united in purpose, if, after one 
had been called to meet, the leaders of the other, 
rejecting all counsels of union, should convene 
it at a distant place and a different day. This is 
not the way that the Democracy of Wisconsin, 

Ohio, Vermont, have done! 

“ For ourselves, we declare frankly, we are anx- 
ious for union—vPon PRINcIPLE—such a union 
as we know that of Wisconsin to be, such a one 
as we believe that of Vermont to be. Will the 
other section of the party say as much?” 

Does “ the sole organ of the Democratic party 
at the seat of Government” represent, too, the 
Vermont and Wisconsin and Connecticut sid 
Ohio Democracy, with their Free Soil platforms, 
Representatives, and Senators ? 

The Baltimore Platform is not quite so popular 
elsewhere as at Washington. The Democratic 
party in the 7th Congressional District, Indiana, 
lately assembled in Convention, nominated Dr. 
Graham N. Fitch for Congress, and passed the 
following resolutions : 


“ Resolved, That the institution of slavery ought 
not to be introduced into any territory where it 
does not now exist. 

“ Resolved, That, inasmuch as New Mexicoand 
California are, in fact and in law, free Territories, 
it is the duty of Congress to prevent the intro- 
duction of slavery within their limits. 

“ Resolved, That, while we are opposed to the 
adoption, by the General Government, of a sys- 
tem of Internal Improvements, as corrupt in prac- 
tice, and as inevitably tending to the creation of 
a stupendous national debt, we regard the im- 
provement of our lakes, harbors, and Western 
rivers, and the tributaries of the great Western 
lakes, as proper subjects for the action and foster- 
ing care of the General Government. 

“ Resolved, That it is a cordial doctrine of the 
Democratic party to reduce the price of the pub- 
lic lands, and to make donations of the same to 
actual settlers in limited parcels.” 

Dr. Fitch, it seems, has not learned that Non- 
Intervention is the policy of the Democratic Party 
on the subject of Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, Texas boundary, and Slavery in the Terri- 
tories. He says: 

“Among the matters connected with the sla- 
very question, which will be brought before Con- 
gress for action, is its existence in the District of 
Columbia. That Congress has not the right to 
abolish slavery there without the consent of the 
inhabitants, or at least that such abolition would 
be a breach of faith, is, I believe, almost uni- 
versally conceded. There can be no question, 
however, on the right and propriety of Congress 
enacting a law permitting the People of the Dis- 
trict themselves to abolish it if they wish. It is 
due to our character as a nation, that Congress should 
prohibit the sale of slaves in our National Capital, 
under the eyes of the representatives of foreign nations, 
who must form their conceptions of the character of our 
entire people from what occurs under their observation 
in that Capital, and under the eyes, too, of our own 
Representatives, a large majority of whom are from 
free States. 

“The boundary of Texas is another matter to 
be settled by Congress. We cheerfully admitted 
the claim of Texas to the Rio Grande southwest, 
because we believed it to be just. We deny her 
claim to the Rio Grande northwest, including a 
large portion of New Mexico, because we believe 
it to be unjust. The language used in canvassing 
the admission of Texas into the Union, shows 
clearly that we never designed extending her 
boundary into New Mexico. 

“We have seen the acts of this Administration 
tend strongly to the encouragement of slavery in 
the Territory. How are we to meet this ten- 
dency, thus ‘aided and abetted’ by the Whig 
party? There is but one way: Legislative pro- 
hibition. The Whig press say that, in advocating 
this prohibition, the Democrats of the North have 
changed ground. Have I not shown sufficient 
reasons for it? Would they have us maintain 
the same view of a subject under widely varying 
facts surrounding it? This would be always to 
think and act to-day as we did yesterday, regard- 
less of the changes about us, or incapable of learn- 
ing and profiting by them.” 

We copy from the Toledo Republican an account 
of the proceedings of the Democratic Party in the 
10th district of Indiana : 

“ A Democratic Congressional Convention as- 
sembled at Fort Wayne, on the 23d ultimo, for 
the purpose of nominating a candidate for Con- 
gress. Hon. William Rockhill is the present rep- 
resentative from that district. On the 5th ballot, 
Andrew J. Harlan received a majority of all the 
votes cast ; whereupon he was declared the unan- 
imous choice of the Convention. 

“The following are the sentiments of the Con- 
vention on the all-engrossing subject of Slavery : 

“¢ And whereas, in the election of General 

Zachary Taylor to the Presidency of the United 
States, the People have decided that legislation 
shall be held upon the subject of Slavery in the 
newly acquired Territories of the Union—there- 
fore. 
«? Resolved, That we are decidedly and firmly 
opposed to the introduction of Slavery into the 
said Territories newly acquired, viz: New Mexi- 
co and California. And while we deny to Con- 
gress the power to interfere with the question of 
Slavery in the States where it now exists, we 
think it the duty of Congress to pass an act, 
either connected with the organic laws of said 
Territories or otherwise, prohibiting the extension 
of Slavery in those Territories.’ 

“Commenting on the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, and rejoicing over the bright prospects 
opened to the Democratic party of the tenth Con- 
gressional District, by the incorporation of the 
Wilmot Proviso into their creed, the Fort Wayne 
Sentinel says : 

“¢The resolutions adopted will be found in 
the report of the proceedings. They form a plat- 
form on which the Democratic party can rally 
with confidence. Opposition to all Federal ex- 
travagance, and schemes for building up a wealthy 
and privileged class at the expense of the toiling 
millions, by means of a National Bank, Protective 
Tariff, or mammoth system of Internal Improve- 
ments by the General Government ; opposition 
to the extension of the withering blight of Sla- 
very to Territories now exempt from the curse, 
and the abolition of the Slave Trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—this is our platform, and this 
is one on which the Free Democracy of Indiana 
will rally?” 

Maine, too, holds out little hope to the Union 
in its effort to gather together the Party on the 
Baltimore platform. Governor Dana’s message 
has greatly disturbed his friends, and given its 
author his quietus. The Saco (Me.) Democrat, a 


paper that supported General Cass, speaking of 
the Governor’s sentiments on Slavery, remarks: 

“The Governor has abandoned (or seems to 
have abandoned) the position which, as much as 
any other, secured him the confidence and sup- 
port of the people in our last campaign. Will 
the Legislature yield ? We hope not—we believe 
not. e think we can safely speak for tur Pro- 
PLE, that they will never yield the main point ; 
nor will they ratify any sophism which, while it 
professes to maintain the rights of Freedom, in 
effect abandons them to Slavery.” 

The message was severely handled by Demo- 
cratic members in both Houses, and, a few days 
since, Mr. Hobbs, from the Committee to which 
it had been referred, reported the following reso- 
lutions : 

“ Resolved, That we hereby declare for our- 
selves, and in behalf of the People of this State, 
our uncom i s.cnpoaiiien to the extension 
of Slavery into any tory of the United States 

mi Resolve 


Woe Ton 4 nS - 
organizing Governments for 
New Mericd ond Galiforsia, the introduction and 
existence of Slavery in those Territories should 
ited by act of Congress. 

Gnichlihd, cad sr Repeteensaives se 
quested, to vote : ‘any act establishing Gov- 
ernments for said Territories that do not contain 





an express prohibition of Slavery. 


ky 








s pam That the Governor be requested to 
forward copies of the foregoing resolutions to each 


of our Senators and Representatives in C 
and to each of the Governors of the several Maia 
of the Union.” 


The Slavery Propagandists might as well give 
up. The Friends’ of Freedom know they have 
right on their side, and are not to be deterred 
from maintaining the policy of the Government 
in reference to Territorial Slavery, by all the 
bulletins that South Carolina can manufacture. 





For the National Era. 


THE MEN OF OLD. 


Well speed thy mission, bold Iconoclast! 
Yet all unworthy of its trust thou art, 
If with dry eye and cold unloving heart 
Thou tread’st the solemn Pantheon of the Past, 
By the great Future’s dazzling hope made blind 
To all the beauty, power, and truth, behind. 
Not without reverent awe should’st thou put by 
The cypress branches and the amaranth blooms, 
Where, with clasped hands of prayer, upon their tombs 
The effigies of old confessors lie, 
God’s witnesses ; the Voices of His will, 
Heard in the slow march of the centuries still! 
Such were the men at whose rebuking frown, 
Dark with God’s wrath, the tyrant’s knee went down; 
Such from the terrors of the guilty drew 
The vassal’s freedom and the poor man’s due. 


St. Anselm (may he rest forevermore 
In Heaven’s sweet peace!) forbid, of old, the sale 
Of men as slaves, and from the Church’s pale 
Hurled the Northumbrian buyers of the poor. 
To ransom souls from bonds and evil fate, 
St. Ambrose melted down the sacred plate— 
Image of saint, the chalice and the pix, 
Crosses of gold, and silver candlesticks, 
“MIAN Is WORTH MORE THAN TEMPLES!” he replied 
To such as came his hog work to chide. 
And brave Cesarius, stripping altars bare, 
And coining from th¢ Abbey’s golden hoard 
The captive’s freedom; answered to the prayer 
Or threat of those whose fierce zeal for the Lord 
Stified their love of,man: “ An earthen dish 
The last sad supper of the Master bore : 
Most miserable sinners, do yx wish 
More than your Lord, and gtudge His dying poor 
What your own pride and not Hix need requires? 
Souls, than these shining gauds,He values more ; 
Mercy, not sacrifice, His heart desites.” 


Oh faithful worthies! resting far behind 
In your Dark Ages, since ye fell asleep 
Much has been done for truth and humm kind— 
Shadows are scattered, wherein ye groped blind, 
Man claims his birthright, freer pulses leap 
Through peoples driven in your day like shetp; 
Yet, like your own, our Age’s sphere of light, 
Though widening still, is walled around by bight; 
With slow, reluctant eye the Church has read, 
Skeptic at heart, the lessons of its Head ; 
Counting, too oft, its living members less 
Than the wall’s garnish and the pulpit’s dress; 
World-moving zeal, with power to bless and feed 
Life’s fainting pilgrims, to their utter need, 
Instead of bread, holds out the stone of creed; 
Sect builds and worships where its Wealth and Pride 
And Vanity stand shrined and deified, 
Careless that in the shadow of its walls 
God’s living temple into ruin falls. 
We need, methinks, the prophet-hero still, 
Saints true of life, and martyrs strong of will, 
To tread the land, even now, as Xavier trod 

The streets of Goa, barefoot, with his bell, 
Proclaiming freedom in the name of God, 

And startling tyrants with the fear of hell! 

Soft words, smooth prophecies, are doubtless well, 
But, to rebuke the Age’s pooular crime, 
We need the souls of fire, the hearts of that old time. 


J.G. W. 


THE HUMANITY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
APPYALED TO. 


EMIGRANTS ON SHIPS AND STEAMBOATS. 


a 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
suggestions and facts of the following letter from 
a well-known citizen of the West. It is more 
powerful in its simple details of misery than any- 
thing we could write. Undoubtedly, it is the duty 
of Congress to interpose effectual safeguards 
against the heartless impositions of the owners of 
steamboats and packei ships. Not only humanity 
to the Emigrant, but a care for the health of our 
own citizens, among whom pestilential disease is 
propagated from the fithy steerage or deck of the 
packet or steamer, demands prompt and salutary 
remedial measures from Congress. We hope the 
subject may receive theattention of the Press and 
of the Public, so that it may claim the considera- 
tion of Congress in the beginning of its next ses- 
sion. 





Cincinnati, June 4, 1849. 

Dr. Battery: I propose an occasional note to you 
from this place, not so much to furnish current 
news which you may glean daily from papers, but 
to present specific matters to the attention of 
yourself and such others as think the personal 
comfort of individuals worthy of notice; and I 
bespeak in advance the attention of those mem- 
bers of Congress, in both Houses, who profess to 
regard man as of more value than money. 

The first subject that I notice is, the ravages of 
cholera or ship fever among the immigrants from 
Europe. Whatever the disease may be that broke 
out last winter in New Orleans, and has continu- 
ed there, while it has spread through most of the 
cities and towns, to agreater or less extent, on 
all the Western waters, one thing is certain—it 
has dealt its severest blows upon the poor immi- 
grants, who, fleeing from lands of despotism and 
want, sought with us liberty and plenty, but 
found inhospitable graves. An immigrant with- 
out money or friends, coming to a strange land 
and to a people of another language, would have 
trials severe enough under the most favorable 
circumstances ; but when we add to all this, that 
hundreds are crowded in spaces where tens would 
be too many, where all the usual comforts of even 
the poorest are denied, where all ages and sexes 
are compelled to an intimacy revolting to all feel- 
ings of delicacy or even decency, where the sick 
and dying are surrounded by everything to ag- 
gravate their distress and destroy the smallest 
hope of recovery, while denied almost every com- 
fort that should be supplied the sick, and is it any 
wonder that so many immigrants die in crossing 
the Atlantic, while the shores of the Western 
rivers are becoming grave-yards for these noble- 
hearted sons and daughters of toil? 

Very many, especially in the Atlantic States, 
speak and seem to think lightly of foreigners; but 
among them are some of the noblest specimens of 
humanity; and to the labor of foreigners the 
West is greatly indebted, for the development of 
her vast resources. Their devotion to friends is 
unsurpassed, if not ‘unequalled. There are thou- 
sands of poor girls, German and Irish, who are 
laboring constantly, and saving their scanty wa- 
ges, to defray the expense of brothers, sisters, and 
parents, to this goodly land. Two cases have 
come to my notice, among many that should 
wring our hearts, and compel us to exact from 
Congress some protective measures for this wor- 
thy and defenceless class. 

An Irish girl in my family sent funds to bring 
her sister from Ireland. She left her home, her 
parents and friends, gladly, to join her sister here, 
with the hope of uniting their earnings so as to 
remove the other members of the family to this 
land of plenty. She was crowded into a vessel 
with hundreds of others; stormy weather kept 
them all below until ship fever made its appear- 
ance. A large number found a grave in the 
ocean, and still more were landed in New Or- 
leans, exhausted with disease and want of healthy 
food. This poor girl, impatient to see her sister, 
after a few weeks’ stay at the Charity Hospital, 
took a steamboat for this place. Her sister here 
was making every preparation that affection could 
suggest, and every half hour uttering some word 
of tenderness, showing with how much pleasure 
she expected the meeting, when a stranger came 
and told her that the fatal sickness which began 
before she reached New Orleans had appeared on 
the boat, and her expected sister had filled a 
stranger’s grave on the banks of the Ohio. Her 
agony on that occasion cannot be described ; but 
she was only a hired girl, and, except my own 
family, none seemed interested to soothe her 
woes; yet she is a woman, has ® woman’s heart, 
and her tears are as salt and bitter as if shed 
from eyes that look on the poor immigrant with 
scorn or indifference. 

Another case of a German girl, who also work- 
ed in my house, and saved from her own earnings 
enough {fo send for her parents, a brother and 
sister, composing the family. The four arrived at 


New Orleans early in April last, after a voyage 
of usual suffering, from causes partly enumerated 
above, exhausted and poorly prepared to under- 
go further exposure. Ignorant of our habits, 
easily persuaded by interested and unprincipled 
agents, and anxious to see her whom they regard- 
ed almost as their deliverer, they were crowded 
on the deck of a boat, with several hundred of all 
classes and languages. Had food been plenty, not 
half could have secured cooking accommodations, 
nor could half have lain down at the same time, 
for want of room. Here, too, cholera, or some- 
thing that kills, broke out with great virulence, 
and every day the grave relieved that deck of 
some sufferers. In the mean time the poor child, 
buoyant as health and hope could make her, im- 
proved a few spare hours daily to secure a small 
house, which was rented, furnished with stove, 
table, chairs, bed, &c., all plain of course, but 
more precious in affection’s eye than the costly 
lavishings of the wealthy. Every morning she 
listened to hear some step of these loved friends, 
or a messenger from them. The messenger came 
with an announcement that I pray Heaven may 
never be repeated to mortal ear: the brother and 
sister had been laid in graves on the banks of the 
Father of Waters, the father dying with cholera, 
and the mother so exhausted as to render her re- 
covery almost hopeless. From this hour, all that 
kindness could do was done; but the next day 
filled her father’s grave, and the mother is only 
just now giving hope of final recovery. I leave 
you and your readers to picture the anguish of 
that poor girl and of that doubly bereaved widow, 
and what they must suffer in long years to come, 
when these horrid scenes are lived over in their 
lonely hours. 

These incidents are but samples of what is 
taking place every day, and at every point on all 
this long line of the immigrant’s route from Eu- 
rope to Western America. In such a route, 
deaths would happen to some extent; but the ut- 
ter disregard of all that promotes health and pre- 
serves life on board of packet ships and steam- 
boats, so far as deck and steerage passage is con- 
cerned, augments suffering, sickness, and death, a 
thousand fold, and all for cursed lust of gold. 

Is there no way that a professing Christian 
public can be awakened to a sense of moral obli- 
gation? The fault is not in our rulers; it is in 
the people. Let the people indicate their will 
clearly, and rulers will be ruled as promptly as 
the needle will point to the pole. 

Let Congress take this matter in hand, and 
provide by law that vessels of so much tonnage 
shall be allowed only so. many passengers; that 
surveyors shall certify how many passengers can 
be comfortably taken in the room provided, &c. 
In this way imposition would be checked, if not 
wholly prevented, and suffering only surpassed 
by the middle passage of another trade would be 
alleviated. 

But my letter is too long, and you must present 
this matter better than I can. 





NEWS FROM EVROPE—HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


The steamer Europa brings news from Liver- 
pool and London to the 26th May. 

Enctanp.—The House of Lords has been oc- 
cupied with a warm debate on the Navigation 
Bill. The Protectionist party rallied all their 
forces to defend it, resorting to every device of 
Parliamentary warfare. It was understood that, 
if they succeeded, the Ministry would resign, and 
a reactionary movement in favor of Protection be 
set on foot. Some of the Conservatives would have 
been willing enough to contribute to these results, 
but the fear that the Whigs out of power would 
join the ranks of Parliamentary reform, and thus 
subject the Conservative Interests to harder tri- 
als than any yet endured, made them shrink from 
the responsibility of defeating the Ministerial 
measure. On a test vote, the majority for the 
Ministry was 13, showing an increase of 3; and 
the final pnassage of the Navigation Bill may now 
be deemed a certainty. ‘ 

Queen Victoria had been fired at by a fellow, 
who had taken care to put no ball in the pistol. 
This crime, of course, did not reach the dignity of 
high treason. 


lreLanp.—Horrors accumulate in the West. 
Famine and disease are sweeping away the peo- 
ple in myriads. The Protestant clergy, joined by 
the Roman Catholic, implore aid for their miser- 
able flocks; the gentry and middle classes are fast 
sinking to the lowest level; some affluent people 
hear the appeals on behalf of the utterly destitute, 
but their donations are instantly swallowed up, 
while the cries continue for “more,” “more,” and 
death seems the only certain means of relief. 

Russta.—The following ukase, relating to the 
Russian intervention in Hungary, has been pub 
lished in St. Petersburgh : . : 

By the Grace of God, We, Nicholas I, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c., declare to 
the nation, having, by our manifesto of the 14th 
of March, 1848, informed our subjects of the mis- 
eries which afflicted Western Europe, we at the 
same time made known how we were ready to 
meet our enemies wherever they might show them- 
selves, and that we should, without sparing our- 
selves, in conjunction indissoluble with our sacred 
Russia, defend the honor of the Russian name, 
and the inviolability of our frontiers. 

The commotions and rebellions of the West 
have not since then ceased. Guilty delusion, en- 
ticing the thoughtless crowd with visionary 
dreams of that prosperity which can never be the 
fruit of wilfulness and obstinacy, has entered the 
East and the dominions contiguous to us, subjects 
of the Turkish empire, viz: Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. Only by the presence of our troops, to- 
gether with those of Turkey, has order been re- 
stored and maintained ; but in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania the efforts of the Austrian Government, 
distracted already by another war with foreign 
and domestic enemies in Italy, have not yet been 
able to triumph over rebellion. On the contrary, 
strengthening itself by hordes of our Polish trai- 
tors of 1831, and of others, foreigners, outcasts, 
runaways, and vagrants, the rebellion has devel- 
oped itself there to a most threatening degree. 

In the midst of these unfortunate events, the 
Emperor of Austria has addressed himself to us 
with the wish for our assistance against our com- 
mon enemies. We shall not refuse him. 

Having called to the assistance of this righteous 
enterprise the Almighty Leader of Battles and 
Lord of Victories, we have commanded our armies 
to move forward for the extinction of rebellion, 
and the destruction of audacious and evil-inten- 
tioned men, who endeavor to disturb the peace of 
our dominions also. 

Let God be with us, and who shall be against 
us ? 

So—we are convinced of it—so feels, so hopes, 
so aspires our God-preserved nation, every Rus- 
sian, every true subject of ours; and Russia will 
falfil her mission. 

Given at St. Petersburgh, the 26th day of April, 
in the year from the brith of Christ 1849, and the 
24th of our reign. Nicuoxas I. 


This precious ukase arraysthe Czar against re- 
bellion, against popular rights everywhere. He 
took occasion to sweeten it to the French taste by 
recognising officially the existence of the French 
Republic; but this act was intended only to lull 
France into security. Let him once triumph over 
popular rights in Hungary, reéstablish the Des- 
potism of Austria, suppress the people in Germa- 
ny, and who doubts that his aid would be given to 
the Legitimists in their efforts to restore mon- 
archy in France. 

France.—The elections have resulted in the 
return of between two and three hundred Social- 
ists, in other words, radical: Democratic members, 
to the Assembly. This event effectually baffles 
the plots of the conspirators against Republican- 
ism in France, precludes all further attempts on 
the part of the French army to overthrow Repub- 
licanism in Rome, and on the part of the French 
Government to fraternize with the miserable Des- 
potisms in Europe. It is understood that the Min- 
istry has resigned. The Assembly, in opposition 
to this Ministry, carried through a resolution (in 
view of the manifesto of Nicholas) calling upon 
the Government to provide for the protection and 
honor of the Republic. (Our Paris correspondent, 
in this week’s Era, presents strong views of the 
present condition of France.) 

Rome.—Rome has defeated the Neapolitans, 
held her other enemies at bay, and nobly main- 
tained her position. The latest intelligence is, 
that “ Mr. D’Harcourt, the Minister of the 
French Republic at the Court of Rome, had ar- 
rived from that city as bearer of a convention 
concluded between the Roman Republic and that 





of France. All hostilities had been for some days 


tall the Conservative members, including Baron 


suspended, and it was believed that the news is 
substantially correct.” 


Geemany.—The Regent Deposed—The Frank- 
fort correspondent of the London Times, writing 
on the 19th, says: Only 242 members voted to- 
day on the decisive motion by which the present 
Central Government was to be abolished, and a 
new one created, and 126, the usual number of 
the Radicals, sufficed to secure a decision in its 
favor. The present Regent (the Archduke J ohn) 
is deposed ; a second is to come in, to carry out 
the Constitution, and to see that the new elections 
take place; and he is to remain in his office even 
after the meeting of the new Assembly, if the soy- 
ereign of the largest of the States that have ac- 
knowledged the Constitution does not choose to 
placef&imself at the head of these “Constitution- 
al” States as Emperor. 

In the sitting of Frankfort on the 2ist, nearly 


Gagern, resigned their seats. A motion was pro- 
yr and carried, that the House should adjourn 

the 2ist of June, but the majority not being 
sufficient to constitute it a legal one, the House 
adjourned to the 24th May. ~ 

Austria and Huncary.—Intelligence from Vi- 
enna, to the 18th instant, mentions the occupation 
of Summerin, in the Danube island of Schut, by 
the Imperialists, and of a skirmish in consequence. 

The bombardment of Pesth from Buda and of 
Buda from Pesth, continued to the 12th; the for- 
mer town suffered greatly, the latter less. At 
Pesth, great enthusiasm continues to prevail. The 
people feel certain of being able to resist the Rus- 
sians as well as the Imperialists. The females 
have resumed the old Hungarian costume. Kos- 
suth has nominated his sister general superin- 
tendent of all the military hospitals, and she has 
addressed a proclamation to all ladies, calling on 
them to join in her labor of charity. 

The Vienna letters, of the 18th instant, in the 
Constitutionelle Zeitung, state that strong entrench- 
ments are being thrown up round Vienna, to en- 
able the capital to stand a siege, in case of need. 





The Russian auxiliaries do not come in such 
strong corps as would be necessary to operate suc- 
cessfully against the Hungarians; beside, it is 
positively stated that they suffered from General 
Bem’s attacks in the defiles of Rothenthurm ; ten 
thousand Russians are at Stradish, where the in- 
habitants begin to get tired of them ; for, in spite 
of the Czar’s disinterested protestations, these 
Russian soldiers eat to any extent, and pay to 
none. 

There is reason to believe that the corps of the 
Ban of Croatia have been routed, for troops of stray 
Croats are to be met with almost everywhere on 
the scene of war, while the Hungarian chief, 
Perzel, against whom it was the intention of the 
Ban to operate, makes his unresisted progress 
through the South. 

Victory on THE ServiaN Frontier.—The lat- 
est accounts from South Hungary state that Per- 
zel entered Panscova with his Magyars on the 11th 
instant, but found the town deserted. He issued 
& proclamation, promising amnesty and protection 
of the Servian nationality. All capable of bear- 
ing arms were swept without remission into his 
corps. Between Becskorek and Panscova, in the 
valley of the Temes, he had collected in this way 
2,000 recruits. Thefate of Semlin was no longer 
doubtful. All the inhabitants of that city were 
sending their property, and flying themselves, to 
Belgrade. The overflow ofthe Danube would re- 
tard the operations of the Magyars for a few days. 
Tue Hunearian Leavers. —According to news 
received from Debreczin, of the 9th of May, the 
President of the Hungarian Counciland the Min- 
isters of Justice explained their views to the Up- 
per Chamber. They said they were Ministers of 
the Revolution, and desire to give a revolutiona- 
ry direction to the country, and to establish a Re- 
public based on a Democracy. Kossuth has de- 
clared his intention to retire into private life as 
soon as he has accomplished his purpose of free- 
ing his country. 

Bew’s Victory in THE RoTtHENTHURM Pass.— 
There is no direct and positive intelligence from 
Bem’s army concerning the defeat of 30,000 Rus- 
sians on the frontier. We find, however, in our 
continental exchanges, the same story coming 
from so many sources that there is good ground 
for receiving it as authentic. The account states 
that the Russians were met by the Magyars at 
all points of the Carpathians, from the Jablinska 
Pass, between Cracow and Olmutz, to the Pass of 
Rothenthurm, on the eastern border of Transy]- 
vania. Their defeat at Rothenthurm is admitted 
by all authorities; but it is stated by some, that 
the Jablinska Pass was finally forced by the Bus- 
sians. 

The Cologne Gazette says it has received in- 
telligence from Vienna, though it cannot place 
implicit reliance on it, that Bem had surprised a 
Russian force of 30,000 men, and disarmed them ; 
also, that many of the Russian officers had joined 
the ranksof Bem. The Hungarians captured 60 
cannon, and a great quantity of ammunition and 
forage. Bem’s headquarters are also said to be at 
Miklos—a smal] town in the country of the Szek- 
lors, on the frontier of Moldewie. ‘Tho disurmed 
Russians are said to have been driven across the 
frontier. The Kozlong, a Hungarian journal at 
Pesth, contains the same account, and adds, that 
8,000 Russians were killed. 

Various Rumors.—We translate the following 
from French and German journals: 

It was stated at Vienna on the 14th of May 
that a Hungarian force had penetrated into Mo- 
ravia. 

It is alsosaid that a Magyar corps had made an 
irruption into Gallicia. If it is of sufficient 
strength to press the peasants of that district in- 
to its service, the corps will soon be quadrupled. 

The Emperor of Austria is not satisfied with 
his troops. It is even reported that he. wept on no- 
ticing the pitiable equipment of several regiments 
in the camp at Presburg. 

The number of Russian troops at different 
points in Gallicia is 128,000 men, with 20,850 
horses, 

The press of Vienna says that the theatre of 
war will now be in the north. Gen. Welden is 
concentrating his army around™Presburg. The 
greater part of the Magyar army lies three leagues 
from Szerdahely-Somerim, between which and 
Welden’s forces a battle is expected. 





For the National Era. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 








We were weeping round her pillow, 
For we knew that she must die ; 

It was night withiu our bosoms— 
It was night within the sky. 


There were seven of us children, 
I the oldest one of all, 
So I tried to whisper comfort, 
But the blinding tears would fall. 


On my knee my little brother 
ned bis aching brow and wept, 
And my sister’s long black tresses 
O’er my heaving bosom swept. 


The shadow of an awful fear 
Cameo’ermeasltrod, @ 

To lay the burden of our grief 
Before the throne of God. 


Oh! be kind to one another, 
Was my mother’s pleading prayer, 
As her hand lay like a snow-flake 
On the baby’s golden hair. 


Then a glory bound her forehead, 
Like the glory of a crown, 

And in the silent sea of death 
The star of life went down. 


Her latest breath was borne away 
Upon that loving prayer, 

And the hand grew heavier, paler, 
In the baby’s golden hair. 


—>——- 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


The Democratic party have taken ground upon 
the doctrine of non-intervention with reference 
to Slavery ; a safer ground than submitting it to 
a Congressional vortex, fruitful only in bad pas- 
sions and bitter fruits — Pennsylvanian. 


We should like the Pennsylvanian to define 
“the Democratic Party.” What is its extent? 
Who compose it? How are we to know its creed? 
Who are its authorized expounders? Is the doc- 
trine of “ Non-Intervention” with Territorial 
slavery the test of Democracy—the only ground 
it occupies? So it would seem from the averment 
of the Pennsylvanian, that “the Democratic Party 
have taken ground upon the doctrine of non- 
intervention with reference to Slavery.” If this 
be true, there is no Democracy off this ground. 

Will the Pennsylvanian, then, please to classify 
the voters in Wisconsin who, having voted, some 
for Cass, some for Van Buren, last November, 
lately formed a union upon the ground of inter- 
vention, by prohibition, with Territorial slavery ? 
Does it regard them a8 Democrats? If not, will 
it tell us where “the Democratic Party” is in 
Wisconsin ? 

Taking the test of the Pennsylvanian as the true 
one, “the Democratic Party” is a forlorn, ® very 
folorn hope in the North and West. Those who 
used to constitute that party, in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, have passed or 
sanctioned legislative resolutions in favor of the 
ground of intervention, and in Indiana, strong pop- 
ular resolutions through a State Convention in 
support of the same ground. In Connecticut and 
Vermont, those who formerly constituted the 
Demoeratic Farty, have followed the example of 





—<—— 
Soilers, in a solemn covenant to make Interven. 
tion a paramount question ; and a similar event 
will probably soon take place in New York. 
Now, where is “the Democratic Party” that has 
taken ground upon the doctrine of Ng Interven. 
tion with reference to Slavery? Is Tt located in 
lowa? The only “ Democratic Party” that hag 
taken ground on the doctrine of Non-! nterventi, ; 
is the Democracy of that State, if we except gun. 
dry individuals in the State of New York. but 
it must be confessed that this small party, this 
“forlorn hope,” has plenty of leaders, such g¢ 
Messrs. Dallas and Buchanan, Croswell and Dick. 
inson, Cass and Douglass. 


-—+ - > 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Paris, Tnurspay, May 24, 1849 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The recent election in France is full of instrue- 
tion. It teaches the American press not to des. 
pair of the Republican principle; it teaches the 
monarchs of Europe, that the people, when once 
enthroned, abdicate as unWillingly as kings; and 
the present rulers of France, that it is idle t, 
dream of a restoration or anempire. As to the 
American papers, it is surprising to see with what 
unanimity they have agreed in thinking that no 
people on earth, except the American, is fit to 
enjoy freedom. They have properly scolded the 
French for electing to the Presidency a man of 
whom they knew nothing, as if the same thing did 
not sometimes happen in their favored country. 
The monarchs of Europe have really believed that 
the revolution was dying out in France, and that 
if they let it alone it would expire completely at 
the May election. They have found Louis Bona. 
parte as ready to join them in all their plang 
against the democracy, so anxious to inform them 
of insurrections likely to break out in their realms. 
and so eager to crush the young Republic of Rome. 
that they have believed they would encounter 
no danger on the side of France. It is almost cer. 
tain that Russia, Prussia, and Austria, do not an- 
ticipate any immediate opposition from France jn 
their campaign against the liberties of Hungary 
and Germany. In Italy, the Austrian General, 
Wimpffen, declares, in a late proclamation to the 
people, that France has agreed with the other 
Powers to restore the Pope. As soon as the elec. 
tion news reaches the Eastern courts, the scules 
will fall from the eyes of the monarchs, and they 
will see that, sooner or later, they will have to 
cope with a fearful antagonist. 

The deceptions of the reactionary party in 
France have also been cruelly dissipated. All but 
the infatuated had, it is true, ceased to think prob. 
able the restoration of Henry V; but the leaders 
generally were comforting themselves with the 
prospect of declaring Bonaparte President for 
life, if not Emperor. Alas, for their hopes! They 
have awakened to the sad reality that the great 
mass of the French people have passed forever from 
the grasp and possession of the two hundred thou. 
sand monopolists of Louis Philippe, and are de. 
termined to have a Government free from corrup. 
tions, and administered for the people by the 
agents of the people. 

The American public has heretofore believed 
that France ismonarchical, and may now probably 
fall into the opposite error, and believe that France 
is communist or Fourrierite. We should not de- 
ceive ourselves as to the meaning of the word go- 
cialist in Frence. The Ledru Rollin party call- 
ed itself in the late canvass by this name. This 
party is composed of some twenty different parts ; 
it comprises the followers of Blanqui, Rollin, 
Barbes, Lamenais, Proudhon, Cabet, Considerant, 
Pierre Leroux, Perdignier, and several others— 
no two of whom agree in their plans of reform, 
They all agree, however, in an earnest desire to 
effect a radical cure of.the evils of society, and 
put an end to the abuses of Government. Like 
the Free Soil party in the United States, it com- 
prises, no doubt, many who entertain views en- 
tirely impracticable. The Socialist party of 
France is no more responsible for the Fourrierite 
notions of Considerant, or the plans of Louis 
Blanc for the organization of labor, than the Free 
Soil party is for the notions or ADby Folsom on 
woman’s rights, or of Mr. Garrison on the Sab- 
bath. The men of the Mountain in the Assembly 
call themselves Socialists, but have never propos- 
ed any very dangerous or fooli##h scheme of re- 
form, or thought themselves obliged to sustain 
Proudhon, Considerant, Lecroix, or Louis Blanc 
The fact is, that the Socialists, as a body, have no 
plan ; they are simply the party of progress—the 
party in favor of the application of free princi- 
ples in Governmental affairs. It may be added 
that they are the party of the future, and are des- 
tined to rule the Republic. They may, and prob- 
ably will, make many mistakes, and grope for 
some time in the dark, but, they will at length 
find the light which they search. Their chief, 
Ledru Rollin, has been more abused than any 
other man in France, since the February revolu- 
tion. There are some things in him which I would 
wish changed—some few acts of his which I can 
not approve—but, take him all in all, he is a wor- 
thy chief of the Democratic party. Even his en 
emies admit that, since February, he has pursued 
the straight-forward line of his political princi- 
ples, without deviating either to the right or to 
the left. ‘Theclamors of his enemies have passe 
by him unheeded, and to their charges of fraud, 
he has opposed the simple facts which have al- 
ways justified him. Charged with having used 
for his own purposes the funds of the Government, 
he invited the appointment of a committee of in- 
vestigation, composed of his bitterest political en- 
emies. This committee, after a careful search of 
documents and accounts, testified, unanimously, 
that, so far from having fraudulently diverted the 
public funds, M. Rollin had not accepted the sal- 
ary usually accorded to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. 

This leader, with his party, is now opposed (0 
the party of the reaction, headed by Bugeaud 
Changarnier, Bonaparte, Thiers, and others, who 
have no sympathy with the people, whose only 
idea of Government is repression by the armed 
force, and who are ever plotting against the lte- 
public. Everybody at Paris knows that these 
gentlemen make no scruple of laughing at the 
Constitution, while their subordinates repeat, 
everywhere, that the Republic is impossible in 
France. This party is really opposed to univer 
sal suffrage, to general common school instruction, 
to a reduction of the taxes, and favors every way 
a return to the corruptions of the monarchy. Be- 
sides this, it is decidedly in favor of alliances 
with Russia, Austria, and the other crowned heads 
of Europe. 

Between these two parties, the people is called 
to judge. Isay these two parties, for the third one, 
headed by Cavaignac, is composed of moderate and 
timid Republicans, without fixed political prin 
ciples of any sort, lends itself sometimes to reac- 
tion, sometimes to progress, and has not enough 
vitality to sustain a serious struggle. The que* 
tion is, in France and Europe, between republi- 
cazism and monarchy, and the great combat has 
already commenced. 

Europe is on the brink of a general war. [ot 


fifteen months, monarchy has been preparing ''S 
forces. It has waited in hopes that the political 
horizon would clear up ; it has waited in vain for 
the restoration in France, for the subjugation °! 
Hungary, and for the extinction of republican 
ism in Germany, by the desire of national unl'y- 

The forces on one side can be counted—ftus 
sia, Austria, Prussia, Naples, Spain, some of the 
smaller States of Germany, and perhaps England, 
under a Tory Ministry, will be drawn up to de- 
fend the past and its traditions against the free 
spirit of the present. The forces on the other 
side are vague and uncertain. The republicat 
Germans, the insurgents of Italy, the Hungarian®, 
the Poles, the Roman Republic, and Franee, ® 
spite of its President, will form a vast and ent. 2 
siastic army against the disciplined battalions 
old Eurcpe. : 

The Republican principle labors under oad 
disad It enters into the campaign badly 
understood, without having re “ 
Europea sincere application, persec é 
by the Government) harassed in Italy by the — 
and nobles, half stifled at its birth in Germ a 
by the princes and Frankfort Assembly, : ~ 
adopted in Hungary as a last resource by its 
ural enemies, the Magyar nobility. 
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the Wisconsinese, and struck hands with the Free- 


When we consider the fearful odds in favor of 
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song have taken place in the 

Prange. The, “iranquillit. Two or three fist 
fi hts S different have been exaggerated 
~ emies of suffrage, but these were to be 
by din a voting population of seven millions. 
‘after visiting the polls at Paris and three provin- 
cial cities, I feel free to say, that the elections in 
France are still more calm than those in the Unit- 
ed States. No noisy challenging of votes; no 
crowd around the polls; no street harangues; 
everything moves on in silence. The judges are 
placed at the farther end of a large room, and the 
voters enter one by one to deposite their votes, 
and retire immediately. Armed national guards 
are posted at the door and in the room of the 


Is. 

Poke National Assembly has regained in its last 
moments more than its early vigor. In the last 
few days, it has abolished the tax on liquors, 
amounting to about $20,000,000, rebuked the Min- 
istry for the infamous attack on Rome, insisted on 
the removal of General Changarnier from the il- 
legal position of commander of the the national 

uard of Paris, and invited the Government to 
take energetic measures for the protection of the 
honor and interests of France, menaced by the 
intervention of Russia in Hungary. It ordered 
algo the Ministry to place in the order of the day 
to the army the law declaring that the President 
of the National Assembly has at all times the 
right to require the aid of the troops, and that 
his order is superior to that of any other officer. 

To this energy of the Assembly, the Ministry 
has opposed divers stratagems, such as getting its 
friends to leave the hall at the moment of voting, 
so as to defeat the vote by the want of a quorum; 
such as printing the order of the day to the army 
in such a way as to make it read, “the President 
has the right,” and not “ the President of the Assem- 
bly,” leading the soldiers to think that President 
Bonaparte is meant instead of President Marrast. 
This contemptible trickery of a Ministry is almost 
incredible; and I would not repeat it, were not 
the fact one of public notoriety. The point on 
which the Ministry insists most strongly is, that 
the Assembly is so near its end that it should do 
nothing. This is repeated in every tone by the 
Government and its partisans. 

Paris is fall of rumors of a conspiracy, on the 
part of the President and his favorite general, 
Changarnier, to seize on imperial power. The 
Assembly discussed it yesterday, and is discussing 
it to-day. It seems certain that there was such a 
design, provided the elections had turned out to 
their liking; at present, Bonaparte will not dare, 
although remarkably obstinate, to lift a finger 
against the present form of government. He will 
destroy it gradually and silently, ifhecan. This 
I am sure he will notaccomplish. If taken inthe 
act, he will be crushed like a butterfly in a storm. 

Yours, L. L. 


STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 
SENT BY THE CORRESPONDENT OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Four hundred and fifty thousand rich families 
live in the towns, and own estates in the country. 

Six hundred and sixty-six thousand families 
depend on the Government, and hold either civil 
or military offices—many of them being propri- 
etors. 

Nine hundred thousand families are without 
property, and gain their livelihood in the towns 
by their industry in different pursuits. And 

Eight hundred thousand families lead an un- 
certain existence, being composed of persons hold- 
ing small amounts of Government stock, or gain- 
ing their livelihood by daily labor. They are 
without trades and without resources. 

These families are scattered over a territory 
containing —— acres, of every grade of fertility. 
The seventh part of this, say four departments, is 
composed of land of the very first quality; thir- 
teen departments of good farming land ; sixteen 
of pretty good; thirty-five of middling; and 
eighteen of unprofitable. 

On the fifth part of this territory, there is a 
population that produces without possessing cap- 
ital, that reaps crops without being able to sell 
them, that gains with difficulty enough to nourish 
them and give them necessary clothing; it is al- 
most in the savage state. We can even say, that 
the half of the moral population of France is in 
the first stage of agricultural progress. 

There are fifty-one millions of animals in 
France. Of horned cattle, there is only the third 
of the proportion recommended by good farmers. 
Sheep have decreased in number; there are thir- 


ty-two millions in France, while there are forty- | 


five millions in England. 
Foundling Children in France. 


In the agricultural departments, the proportion 
of foundlings is— 


To the population - - - 6 360 

To the whole number of births 1 50 
In the manufacturing departments— 

To the population - - = 1 360 


To the whole number of births 1 58 
In the departments reputed poor— 

Tothe population - - - 1 255 

To the whole number of births 1 35 





WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS ABOUT THE WEST, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL ERA, 
FROM A CITIZEN OF OHIO. 


FIRST. 

Introduction—The West, the Far West, the Great 
West — Past and present Boundaries — Poyula- 
tion—Its Elements—Position and Influence of the 
West in the future History of Man. 

Sir: In pursuance of a promise from me to you, 
several months ago, a promise went out from you 
to your readers, that in the course of the now 
current volume of the National Era, they should 
have a series of Letrers asour Tur Wrest— 
letters Historical, Statistic, Literary, Political, 
and Social. The’promise from me to you, under 
the circumstances of scant time and vastness of 
subject, I now feel, was a rash one; and the prom- 
ise from you to your readers, I fear, was one cal- 
culated to raise expectations that are not to be 
fully satisfied. ; 

Iam fairly “in” for the matter, however; and 
trusting much to the intrinsic interest of my sub- 
ject, the proverbial good-nature of the Editor of 
Era, and the manner in which his readers have 
been taught to moderate their expectations by the 
general character of the materials with which he 
editorially supplies them, I proceed to my task: 
But, in doing so, I must be permitted to say, that 
1 find myself in the predicament of a stranger 
travelling through one of our new States: he is 
put upon what is called a main road, and starts 
off in a particular direction, but before he has 
proceeded an hour he finds himself passing by 
ploughed fields, along enclosed “deadenings,” and 
through dense forests, his “main road” all the 
time becoming less distinctly marked, and taking 
sudden turns to all points of the compass to avoid 
A’s enclosure, B’s hollow, C’s hill, with roads di- 
verging from it at right angles, at angles of forty- 
five degrees, and in all other possible directions, 
Some of them quite as plain as that which he has 
heen pursuiug, till he stops in utter consternation, 
doubtful which to follow, wholly at a loss as to 
whether he has for the last twenty minutes been 
moving forward or going back, and finally loosens 
his hold on the rein, touches his spur to the flank, 
and in perfect desperation gallops off, trusting to 
his horse’s sagacity rather than his own, and to 
the good angel and good luck of both. 

J ust so—with equal vastness, and the same dis- 
tracting variety of objects, and precisely such con- 
fusion of courses—Tur West spreads out before 
me, as a theme for my pen. I am now mounted, 
st spurred, and started—but how long it is to be 
distinct and the rou ill get narrow and in- 

, e by-ways will tempt me to turn 


it is not very difficult to guredoe. ne” Beet me 
“Come what come ‘Will? however, I 
the main rond, which is ‘The Way 4 em 
question at once arises: Wha is oe sole 
Twenty years ago, sir, when Gam der 
editor of the National Era, first sought this repicy’ 
48 one in which a young man of native talent and 
honorable aspirations might reasonably look for 
= sent Shan smelted him in the old Sta 
question was easily answered. What was 
a ly known as The West, lay princi. 
een the western slope of the Allegheny 
Pection, and between 361¢ and 42° north latitude 
another g the States of 


River in one di- | 


Territory of Michigan. 

The population of the region thus included as 
The West, (excluding the fraction of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the fraction of Virginia,) was then as 
follows : ~ 


OSE 
Kentucky - - - - - - - = 687,917 
Indiana - - - - - - - - - 343,031 
Hlinola...- =.= + - - + ‘+. =. 157,45 
Missouri - - - - - - - - - 140,455 | 
Michigan Territory*- - - - - 31,739 


—_—_ —_—— 


Total- - - - - - - -2,298,390 


Twenty years ago, then, or say in 1830, two mil- 
lions two hundred and ninety-eight thousand three 
hundred and ninety, was the numerical strength of 
The West. Wisconsin Territory existed at that 
time, and Iowa Territory, the one immediately 
north and the other immediately west of the 
boundaries we have run, but both still under the 
dominion of nature and her savage lords. Soon 
after the period we have indicated, however, the 
Indian titles having heen extinguished to the best 
portions of those Territories, the current of emi- 
gration set towards them with some strength, and 
our sectional nomenclature received a new word. 
“The Far West” began now to be talked about, 
and written about, and villages and cities sprung 
up as if by magic on the western banks of the 
Upper Mississippi and the western shores of 
Lake Michigan. In a very few years Tue WEST 
received an accession to its well-defined boundaries 
of these two Territories, and with them a popula- 
tion of not less than fifty thousand souls. The lim- 
its of the region about which I have undertaken to 
write, were then extended nearly to the 20th de- 
gree of longitude west from Washington, and 
nearly to the 47th parallel of north latitude. 

In the year 1840, with its limits thus extended, 
the numerical strength of The West was as fol- 
lows : 





Ohio - - - - - = = - = =1,519,467 
Kentucky - - - - - - + = 779,828 
Indiana - - - - - - - = = 685,866 
Illinois - - - - - + = - = 476,183 
Missouri - - - - - - - - = 383,702 
Michigan- - - - - - + = = 212,267 
Iowa Territoryt- - - - - - - 43,112 
Wisconsin Territory!- - - - - 30,945 

Total- - - - - - + -4,131,370 


This shows an increase of 80 per cent. for the pe- 
riod from 1830 to 1840. The increase of the 
whole United States in population, is now about 
35 per cent. for each period of ten years: (from 
1820 to 1830 it was 331¢ per cent., and from 1830 
to 1840, 321g per cent.) The ratio of increase in 
The West is known to be much higher than that 
of the entire Union, and for the past ten years is 
generally estimated by intelligent and observing 
minds at 100 per cent. Placing it, however, for 
the period from 1840 to 1850, at what it is known 
to have been from 1830 to 1840, (eighty per cent.,) 
we haveas the present population of the six States 
and two Territories (both the latter being now 
States) embraced within the boundaries of what I 
denominate The West, the aggregate of at least 
seven millions of souls!—a population more-than 
twice as large as that of the entire Confederation 
at the time of the American Revolution. 

What a startling fact is this! especially when 
it is recollected that not a half century has yet 
elapsed since the first of these States § was admit- 
ted into the Union! But another fact equally 
startling, in the progress of The West and of the 
United States, is shown by the following tabular 
statement (compiled from the latest report from 
the General Land Office at Washington) of the 
territorrial extent of the region embraced within 
the present legal boundaries of The West. 

Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 





Ohio - - - - - - - 39,964 
Kentucky - - - - - - 37,680 
Indiana- - - - - - - 33,809 
Illinois- - - - - - = 55,405 
Missouri - - - + = = 07 80 
Michigan - - - - - - 56,243 
290,481 
Iowa- - - - - - = = 50,944 
Wisconsin- - - - - - 53,924 


Minnesota Territory|| - - 83,000 





187,868 





Tol. -.-.- = -.- + «478949 








Here we have a total of 478,349 square miles, 
as the territorial superficies of The West, while 
the entire extent of the Original Thirteen States 
of the Union was but 407,053 square miles! Add 
to the territory embraced in the preceding table, 
a small strip of Western Virginia and Western 
Pennsylvania lying immediately upon the Ohio 
River, and on its two forming tributaries chiefly 
near their point of confluence, and we have, in 
round numbers, as the grand territorial extent of 
the region under view, five hundred thousand square 
miles, or three hundred and twenty millions of acres ? 

One further fact will complete the territorial 
and numerical survey which I have undertaken. 
The strip of Western Virginia and Western 
Pennsylvania just referred to, comprises nine 
counties] of the former, which in the year 1840 
had a population of 62,949 souls, and thirteen 
counties** of the latter, which at that time had a 
population of 421,164 souls. The aggregate of 
these two quantities is 484,113—upon which allow 
an increase of 3314 per cent. for the period of 
nearly ten years that has since passed, and add 
the sum thus obtained to the aggregates heretofore 
shown, and the following facts are presented : 
tiPresent population of The West - 8,000,000 
Territorial extent, in square miles, - 500,000 
Persons toa square mile- - - - - 16 

The wonderful increase in numerical strength 
and territorial extent, which is thus shown, fully 
justifies the additional change in our sectional 
nomenclature, which gives us “The Great West” 
as the generic name of the region under view. 
But I am content to discard all expletives, and 
speak of it as simply Tue West. A glance at 
the map of the United States shows the bounda- 
ries I have indicated as comprehending a country 
extending in one direction from the fourth to the 
twentieth degree of longitude west from Washing- 
ton, and in another from the 36}¢th to the 49t 
parallel of north latitude—embracing eight States 
and one (the Minnesota) Territory. 

According to this, sir, within the twenty years 
that have passed since you first crossed the moun- 
tains, what is properly called The West has added 
more than a full half to its legal territorial extent, 
and not less than trebled its numerical strength ! 
And now, look upon the map and see how abun- 
dantly it is supplied with lakes and rivers; and 
observe how compact it is, and of what a goodly 
shape; and recollect what you know of the fertil- 
ity of its soil and the salubrity of its climate ; and 
bethink you of the wonderful extent of its univer- 
sal treasures; and call to mind what you have 
seen and felt of the strong common sense, the 
courage, and the energies of its people! 

With all this, what is its destiny? That is a 
problem which time only can solve; but this 
should not bar reasonable and intelligent conjec- 
ture. My own idea is, that here, in this region, 
with much of which I amo familiar, and which is 
endeared to you by ties which death alone can 
sever, are in time to be witnessed the freest forms 
of social development, and the highest order of 
human civilization. I look upon this magnificen 





* Admitted as a State in the year 1837. 
+ Admitted as a State in 1846; 


§ Ohio, in the year 1802. 
S Wayne, Cabal, Mason: Acct sce, Woud Tyler, Marihait 
ac! ars 
Mintete 8 . 
++Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Beaver, Washington, Westmore- 
net Eerie a , Armstrong, Butler, Venan- 
29, arren. 


+t For the sake of perspicuit elements of this table 
may be stated thus: ¥ oa 
Population of the five Western S Michi- 
ofa Territory in 1830 = - — ca} * 
the fractions of Western Virginia and Western 
Pennsylvania referred to < : - . 360,081 
Total population of The West in 1830 - 2,658,471 


Population of the six Western States two Ter- < 
tain a “— © Poosiove 
or cent, - o S 

Population of the fractions of Western Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania, in 1840 = - - 484,113 


Increase for ten years, 33 1-3 per cent. - . 

Total population of The West in 1850 - 8,081,950 
Territory, i of the five Western States and 
Michigan aguars miles « erie force He ITED 
Ia of Western Virginia and Pennsylvania, 


oy Rota extent of Phe West in sao - 3118 
478,349 









Ouio, Kentacky, indiana, and Ilinois, with por- 


Total extent of The West in 1850 <5. 





and hopeful only of the future. 

What, till within a very few years past, the 
onward-coming multitudes have found on arriving 
here, has been, chiefly, physical sufficiency, great 
intellectual expertness, a degree of moral inde- 
pendence wholly new to them, and capacity for al- 
most indefinite extension, either morally, intellectu- 
ally, or physically. Coming in among us by hun- 
dreds and thousands, as they now are and for 
years have been, their gentler and fiercer passions, 
like meadow rivulets and mountain torrents, mix- 
ing in with and modifying our own, and their art 
science, and literature, their hard-handedness and 
willing-heartedness, and their experience of life 
generally, giving to and receiving from ours new 
impulses and new directions, the whole soon flow 
together in one common stream of Humanity, 
which will be found irresistible by any barriers 
that may oppose its course, and inevitably give 
new and peculiar aspects to the region and the era 
wherein it holds its way. 

With a land like that whose metes and bounds 
I have very generally marked out, and a nc 
like those whose elements I have hastily and prac- 
tically presented, and a time like the present in 
the history of Human Progress—to suppose that 
we are here to see but a segment of the old circle 
travelled over again, is to give mankind a place in 
the scale of being lower than that which I have 
heretofore assigned them, and to have an opinion 
of the designs, wisdom, and power, of Providence, 
which I hope never to possess. It is my firm be- 
lief, that out of the crude materials now collected 
and collecting in this mighty Wrst—materials 
that are just now taking forms of symmetry, and 
exhibiting a homogeneousness that has not hereto- 
fore belonged to them—are to come arts and in- 
stitutions and educations, better fitted for the uses 
and enjoyments of Man, and more promotive of 
those high developments that are within the ca- 
pacities of his nature, than anything which the 
world has yet seen. 

To you, sir, and to me, in our brief day, will be 
permitted but feeble glimpses of the dawning of 
the “great glory ” that is yet to rest upon this re- 
gion, and radiate to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. As it was with the Hebrew of old, who 
toiled on through many years and many sorrows, 
and reached ai last the point from which the 
beauty of the “ Land of Promise” burst upon his 
rapt vision, only to close his eyes forever, so will 
it be with us: we shall see “ the morning star” of 
a great day for man—we may even behoid in the 
eastern sky the red streakings of the gray dawn— 
but ere the rising of the sun himself, which is to 
usher in the Day of Truth, Justice, and Love, our 
eyes will have been closed in death. 

It is something, however, to have the rairu that 
this day is to come; and in holding it firm against 
all discouragements, and cherishing it in the midst 
of the infidelity that surrounds us, we shall find 
our sufficient reward. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Y®rx, June 11, 1849. 

The dedication of the Odd Fellows’ Hall was 
celebrated last Monday, with more than the usual 
pageantry of such occasions. This edifice is an 
imposing structure, in a very centrals’.v»tion, and, 
for the two years that it has been Suilding, the 
Order have looked forward to the day of its com- 
pletion with mingled hope and pride. No ex- 
pense has been spared to furnish it with every 
luxury and convenience, and to finish it in a style 
of elegance and splendor, which may be taken as 
an emblem of the present prosperous condition of 
the fraternity. The procession was composed of 
the various lodges in this city and vicinity, and of 
delegations from New England, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, &c.; and, as the different portions 
slowly wound around the corners of the streets, 
you saw as fine a looking body of young men as 
the sun often shines on, and showing by their 
bright,-intelligent faces and cheerful step that to 
them the occasion was of higher import than a 
mere holyday festival. The frequent bands of 
excellent music enlivened the march, and the dis- 
play of banners, regalia, and every variety of ar- 
tistic symbol, presented a brilliant and impressive 
spectacle, even to us “outside barbarians,” who 
are ignorant of the mysteries of the Order, and 
cherish no special sympathy with the methods by 


which it undertakes to realize the principles of 
social brotherhood. 


The success of the Odd Fellows is a curious 
fact in this State, where the excitement against 
Freemasonry was carried to such a height as to 
throw all the political elements into confusion. 
We have here the same organized secrets, the 
mystic rites, the widely-extended and compact 
net-work of affiliated lodges, which brought down 
such a pother of opposition on the heads of the 
Masons; but, so long as no political capital is to 
be made out of the opportune disappearance of 
any Captain Morgan, we presume the Odd Fel- 
lows will not be molested in the exercise of their 
charities or their convivialities. One thing is 
certain. Man has an impulse towards fraternity- 
His nature exhibits the most opposite phases, ac- 
cording to the social epoch and conditions in which 
it is developed. If he sometimes shows the qual- 
ities of the lion, the wolf, the monkey, or the ass 
his human attributes are never wholly dead. In 
this age, the instinct of brotherhood is greatly 
revived. The reaction from mercantile and in- 
dustrial competition leads to a more hearty sym- 
pathy of men with each other. The sense of 
justice is quickened, the social inequalities which 
bear so heavily on numerous masses become odious 
to others beside their victims, and a desire for 
mutual codperation and guaranty is kindled in 
many hearts. At present, this may be little more 
than galvanic life, the muscular twitchings of a 
limb recovering from torpidity ; but it indicates 
an approach to more vigorous health, and will 
prepare for a higher development of social har- 
mony and beauty. So long as our daily business 
assumes so much the character of a daily warfare, 
so long as life is a battle, not only within the ma- 
terial elements, but with each other, we must look 
somewhere for relief; and the fact, that the in- 
stinct of brotherhood finds so large and genial a 
manifestation in societies like the Odd Fellows, 
is to my mind an encouraging feature of the 
times, and leads me not to despair of its still more 
universal and harmonious organization. 

The old, dingy Tabernacle, in such striking 
contrast with the burning eloquence which we 
often hear within its melancholy walls, was filled 
last evening with an overflowing audience, to 
listen to a Discourse on the Nature and Functions 
of Civil Government, by Rev. Mr. Thompson. 
This was the second time of the delivery of the 
Discourse, as it excited so much interest on a 
former occasion, that its repetition was requested. 
Mr. Thompson is a thin, angular-looking man ; 
his face indicates a good deal of hard thought— 
his voice is dry and meager, like his person, show- 
ing in its tones astrong predominance of the logi- 
cal and argumentative over the ideal in his men- 
tal structure—his manner is animated and hon- 
est, though destitute of grace, with little gesture 
except in certain impassioned passages, when na- 
ture seems to burst through a thick wadding of 
pulpit conventionality—and the power with 
which he holds his audience is derived from the 
weight and perspicuity of his thoughts, rather 
than from any beauty of composition or expres- 
sion. He speaks, in short, like a long-headed 
New Englander, who attends to the main chance 
of convincing the intellect of his hearer, and lets 
everything else take its own course. 

Mr. Thompson commenced with a vigorous at- 
tack on the theory which ascribes the origin of 
Government to a social compact, and handled the 
reasonings of Beccanie, Locke, and Hume, on the 
subject, so roughly, that they crumbled to powder 
under his treatment, He maintained that the 
State is a perpetual ordinance of the Deity, as 
revealed in the nature and circumstances of man ; 
and that we are bound to submit to its lawful au- 
thority, although we have a right to change the 
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the Broadway Theatre. In either case, I would 
act to preserve property and sustain the law, with- 
out asking to what purpose the property was devot- 
ed.” The discourse was received with evident sat- 
isfaction by the large audience, which it occupied 
for more than an hour, and will help to fortify 
public opinion in the decided stand which it has 
taken in behalf of the supremacy of the laws over 
the delirium of a mob. The statements of the 
speaker were so lucid and forcible that it was al- 
most impossible that they should be misunderstood, 
and equally so that they should be soon forgotten. 

The affair of the Astor Place, it is to be hoped, 
will not pass over without a rigorous investiga- 
tion. Judge Daly’s charge to the Grand Jury on 
the subject is very much to the purpose. He in- 
sists on the duty of ferreting out the instigators of 
the mob, and bringing them under the severest 
penalties of the law. He shows the unsoundness 
of the popular opinion that a Theatre is open to 
the exercise of violence, Whenever a player has 
been so unlucky as to incur the displeasure of the 
multitude. He expounds his views with perfect 
clearness, which I am happy to find are as good 
law as they are good common sense and morality. 

The trial of Walker has at last terminated in 
his acquittal—another proof of the “glorious un- 
certainty of the law,” as the verdict has convinced 
no one of the innocence of the accused, who cher- 
ished any doubts in regard to it before. A differ- 
ent result might have been obtained, if the legal 
punishment had been anything short of taking 
the life of the prisoner. 

Since the date of my last letter, the cholera has 
been slowly gaining nd. There have been a 
few cases in the more healthy and cleanly por- 
tions of the city. No increase is observed in the 
bills of mortality, as other diseases appear to be 
absorbed in the prevailing one. A clergyman in 
this neighborhood yesterday gave an example of 
good sense, which it would be well to imitate on 
similar occasions. His congregation consists chief- 
ly of the poorer classes, and the church, which 
was not well ventilated, was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. It was one of those warm, damp, unbreath- 
able mornings, when the atmosphere seems filled 
with the seeds of pestilence. After the perform- 
ance of the usual devotional services, “‘ My breth- 
ren,” said the preacher, “ you have not come here 
to listen to the words of aman. Nor is it your 
duty to expose your health by remaining here for 
the sake of a discourse.” Then, after a few words 
of judicious, cheerful advice and encouragement, 
he dismissed the congregation, much better edifi- 
ed, no doubt, than if they had heard all mysteries 
expounded in that hot, sultry air. 

The foreign papers announce the decease of the 
venerable Maria Enceworrn, at the advanced 
age of eighty-three. Though she had outlived the 
generation that witnessed the first enthusiastic 
reception of her delightful writings, she did not 
survive their influence and popularity, nor the 
universal admiration with which she was regard- 
ed by those who enjoyed the privilege of her per- 
sonal acquaintance. How many American trav- 
ellers, attracted by the fame of her literary pro- 
ductions, have found a welcome reception at her 
hospitable home, and departed with no less enthu- 
siasm at the charm of her society, the kindliness 
of her manners, and the unaffected simplicity and 
grace of her conversation, than at the truthfulness 
and beauty of her artistic delineations of human 
character. She enjoyed the rare felicity of never 
disappointing in social intercourse those who had 
admired her as an author. She was indebted for 
the great success of her writings to their deep in- 
sight into human neture, the happy touches with 
which they present the character of their person- 
age in a few words, their freedom from exaggera- 
tion, and the genial spirit of humanity, with 
which they are usually pervaded. They have an 
equal charm for readers of every age, and display 
no less skill in unfolding the budding hopes and 
passions of juvenile life, than in portraying 
the foibles and manceuvres of fashionable society. 
It is remarkable, that while she always sustains 
the most elevated tone of morality, she nowhere 
expressly appeals to the sanctions of religion. 
Some have supposed that her influence was weak- 
ened thereby ; that at least a more direct recogni- 
tion of Christianity would have increased her 
power over the heart; or, as one of her American 
critics expresses it, “‘She has stretched forth a 
powerful hand to the impotent in virtue—and had 
she added, with the Apostle, in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, we might almost have expected mir- 
acles at her hands.” I doubt the soundness of 
this objection, and believe, that while the spirit of 
religion is so visible throughout her writings, a 
more frequent use of its language would have in- 
jured their effect. ‘The professedly religious 
works are usually the most insipid productions of 
literature; if they are intended to sweeten the 
pill, their effect is lost; the reader swallows the 
sugar, and rejects the medicine—forgets the the- 
ology in the interest of the story—unless the dull- 
ness of the work produces disgust at both. The 
effect of Miss Edgeworth’s writings is to produce 
a sound moral tone, though they abstain from di- 
rectly enforcing moral .precepts. If Christianity 
teaches us to proceed from the love of theneighbor 
to the love of the Creator, then are her produc- 
tions Christian in their tendency, by the beauti- 
ful social charities, the spirit of self-devotion, and 
the performance of all human duties, which they 
so powerfully enforce. C. N. E. 
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COL. BENTON’S SPEECH 


TO THE PEOPLE OF MISSOURI. 


Delivered in the Capitol, at Jefferson City, May 
9. 


? 


Crrizens: I have received certain resolutions 
from the GenerakAssembly of Missouri, denying 
the right of Congress to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery in Territories—asserting the right of 
the citizens of every State to remove to the Ter- 
ritories, acquired by the blood and treasure of the 
whole Union, with their property—declaring it 
to be an insult to the States to exclude any of 
their citizens from so removing and settling with 
their property—alleging such insult to be the 
cause of alienation among the States, and ulti- 
mately of disunion ; and instructing the Senators 
of the State, and requesting its Representatives, to 
vote in conformity to the resolves so adopted. 

These instructions, of which I now only give 
the substance, were adopted by the General As- 
sembly after the adjournment of Congress, and 
after the time that it must have been believed that 
the subject to which they refer had been disposed 
of in Congress, and while other resolutions in- 
compatible with them had been given by the pre- 
vious General Assembly, and had been complied 
with by me, and were stillon hand. They are a 
mere copy of the Calhoun regolutions offered in 
the Senate in February, 1847, denounced by me 
at the time as a firebrand, intended for election- 
eering and disunion purposes, and abandoned by 
him after their introduction, without ever calling 
a vote upon them, for a reason which will be here- 
after shown. I produce them in order to justify 
the character I give of them, and to show them to 
be the original of those which I have received 
from the General Assembly of Missouri. 

THE CALHOUN RESOLUTIONS, 

“ Resolved, That the territories of the United 
States belong to the several States composing this 
Union, and are held by them as their joint and 
common property. 

“ Resolved, That Congress, as the joint agent 
and representative of the States of this Union, has 
no right to make any law, or do any act whatever, 
that shall, directly, or by its effects, make any dis- 
crimination between the States of this Union, by 
which any of them shall be deprived of its full 
and equal right in any territory of the United 
States, acquired or to be acquired. 

“¢ Resolved, That the enactment of any law which 
should directly, or by its effects, deprive the citi- 
zens of any of the States of this Union from emi- 
grating with their property into any of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, will make such dis- 
crimination, and would, therefore, be a violation 
of the Constitution and the rights of the States 
from which such citizens emigrated, and in dero- 
gation of that perfect equality which belongs to 
them as members of the Union, and would tend 
directly to subvert the Union itself. 

“ Resolved, That, as a fundamental principle in 
our political creed, a people, in forming a Consti- 
tution, have the unconditional right to form and 
adopt the government which they may think best 
calculated to secure liberty, proeperity, and hap- 
piness; and that, in conformity thereto, no other 
condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution 
on a State, in order to her admission into this 
Union, except that its Constitution be Republi- 
can, and that the imposition of any other by Con- 
gress would not only be in violation of the Con- 
stitution, but in direct conflict with the principle 
on which our political system rests,” 

These resolutions were brought into the Senate 
Fe 99, 1847, and are the prototype of those 
sent me by the General Assembly of Missouri. I 
see no difference in them but in the time contem- 
= for dissolution of the Union—Mr; Cal- 

mn’s tending “ directly,” and those of Missouri 
ultimately,” to that point. In other respects, 
are identical, and t n 
as the Missouri resolutions pledge the State to 
“codperate’ with other slaveholding States, and 
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the ‘Cathoun resolutions as the parent of those 
adopted by our Legislature, and entitled to the 


of the Cabinet, to give his opinion, in writing, to 
be filed in the Department of State, on the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to prohibit slavery 
in Territories, and on the constitutionality of the 
Sth section of the act for the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union, and which section applied 
the anti-slavery clause of the Ordinance of 1787 
to more than half of the whole Territory of Lou- 
isiana. The questions were momentous. The 
whole Union was then convulsed on the subject of 
slavery, growing out of the Missouri controversy. 
Congress had just passed an act for the admission 
of Missouri without restriction, but with a pro- 
hibition of slavery in all the territory north and 
west of her. The act was just coming to Mr. 
Moznroe, for his approval or disapprova)]. If ap- 
proved by him, it became a law at once; if disap- 
proved, the act was defeated forever! for it was 
known that the constitutional majorities of two- 
thirds could not be obtained for the act if disap- 
proved by the President. The whole responsi- 
bility of passing or defeating the act then rested 
on Mr. Monroe. He felt the magnitude of that 
responsibility, and saw that it was an occasion to 
require the gravest advice of hisCabinet. Hede- 
termined to have their advice, and in the most 
matured and responsible form. The act had pass- 
ed on the 3d of March. He immediately convok- 
ed his Cabinet—stated the questions—reduced 
them to writing—gave a copy to each member— 
and required them to be answered in writing. On 
the 6th, all the answers were given, and all in the 
affirmative on both questions; and the act was im- 
mediately approved and signed, and became the 
law of the land. The law bears date on that day— 
March 6th, 1820. Mr. Calhoun gave his written 
opinion, with the rest,in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of the act, and no whisper was ever heard 
from him to the contrary, or in denial of the right 
of Congress to prohibit or abolish slavery in 
Territories, until the introduction of his fire- 
brand resolutions, twenty-seven years after his 
Cabinet opinion had been given. These resolu- 
tions were brought in near the close of the short 
session of 1846-’7, and were intended for general 
debate at the session of 1847~’8—the long session 
which preceded the Presidential election—and to 
make a chance for himself at that election, by get- 
ting up a test which no Northern man could stand. 
But that general debate never came on. Before 
the time had ripened for it, the Cabinet opinions 
of 1820 had been found out, and were produced 
in the Senate, to the confusion of Mr. Calhoun, 
and utter prostration of his resolutions. They 
were first produced by Mr. Westcott, of Florida, 
and afterwards by Mr. Dix, of New York. The 
proofs were in writing, and to the point, and from 
two different witnesses—and the two, above all 
men in the world, the most competent and credi- 
ble to testify in the case—Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Adams—both dead, but both speaking from the 
tomb, and in the highest form known to the law 
of evidence—that of recorded evidence, written 
down at the time as the true history of a fact, and 
without the slightest expectation that it was ever 
to be used against any human being. Mr. Mon- 
roe’s testimony was in his own handwriting, ob- 
tained from his son-in-law, and consisted of two 
pieces—one being the interrogatories propounded 
to his Cabinet, and the other the autograph copy 
or draft of a letter toa friend. The interrogato- 
ries were endorsed thus: “ Interrogatories. Mis- 
souri, March 4, 1820.” “ To the Heads of Depart- 
ments and Attorney General?’ The interrogatories 
themselves were in these words: 

“Has a Congress a right, under the powers 
vested in it by the Constitution, to make a regu- 
lation prohibiting slavery in a Territory? 

“Ts the 8th section of the act which passed 
both Houses on the 3d instant, for the admission 
of Missouri into the Union, consistent with the 
Constitution ?” 

With these questions was an original draft of 
a letter, in Mr. Monroe’s handwriting, not dated, 
signed, or addressed to any one, but supposed to 
be written to General Jackson, which letter shows 
that these two questions were put to Mr. Monroe’s 
Cabinet, were answered by them in writing, and 
that they were unanimous in answering the ques- 
tions in the affirmative. This is the letter: 

“Dear Sir: The question which lately agitat- 
ed Congress and the public has been settled, as 
you have seen, by the passage of an act for the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a State, unrestrained, and 
Arkansas likewise, when it reaches maturity, and 
the establishment of the 36° 30’ north latitudeas 
a line, north of which slavery is prohibited, and 
permitted to the south. I took the opinion, in 
writing, of the Administration, as to the constitu- 
tionality of restraining Territories, [and the vote 
ofevery member was unanimous, and] which was 
explicit in favor of it, and asit was that the 8th sec- 
tion of the act was applicable to Territories only, 
and not to States when they should be admitted 
into the Union. On this latter point I had at 
first some doubt ; but the opinion of others, whose 
opinions were entitled to weight with me, sup- 
ported by the sense in which it was viewed by all 
who voted on the subject in Congress, as will ap- 
pear by the journals, satisfied me respecting it.” 

The words in brackets were crossed out by run- 
ning the pen through them, and the word explicit 
substituted —a substitution evidently made to 
avoid violating the Cabinet rule, not to tell the 
opinions of members, which the word unanimous 
would do. But the word explicit is sufficient. 
Taken in connection with the rest of the paper— 
with the result—and with the (almost) thirty 
years’ silence of Mr. Calhoun, and that word is 
equivalent to the word unanimons. For it is not 
to be presumed that Mr. Calhoun was omitted in 
the address of the questions—or that he failed to 
answer, and to answer as the President required, 
in writing—or that, failing to answer, it would 
not have been noted—or, answering negatively, it 
would not have been equally noted—or, above all, 
that, differing from Crawford and other Southern 
men on this delicate point, he would not have let 
the secret out at the time, or produced since as an 
evidence of his guardianship over Southern inter- 
ests, and as a proof of his precious consistency. 
The presumption against him, and the absence of 
all these concomitants of dissent, are proof posi- 
tive that he concurred with the rest of the Cabi- 
net at the time, and never thought of denying it 
until caught fast and hard in the fixed fact of a 
killing contradiction. 

But the other piece of writing is still more 
close and stern than the letter of Mr. Monroe. 
It is the diary of Mr. Adams, written down at the 
time, and clear and pointed to every particular— 
the questions, the answers, the unanimity, the 
writing of the answers, and their deposite in the 
Department of State. The extract from this 
diary, furnished and certified by the son, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, is in these words: 


Extracts from the Diary of J. Q. Adams. 

“Marcu 3, 1820.—When I came this day to my 
office, I found there a note requesting me to call 
at one o’clock, at the President’s House. It was 
then one, and I immediately went over. He ex- 
pected that the two bills, for the admission of 
Maine, and to enable Missouri to make a Consti- 
tution, would have been brought to him for his 
signature ; and he had summoned all the mem- 
bers of the Administration, to ask their opinions 
in writing, to be deposited in the Department of 
State, upon two questions: 1. Whether Congress 
had a constitutional right to prohibit slavery in a 
Territory? and 2. Whether the eighth section of 
the Missouri bill (which interdicts slavery for- 
ever in the territory north of 361¢° latitude) 
was applicable only to the Territorial state, or 
would extend to it after it should become a State? 
As tothe first question, it was unanimously agreed 
that Congress have the power to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories.” 

“Marcu 5.—The President sent me yesterday 
the two questions in writing, upon which he de- 
sired to have answers in writing, to be deposited 
in the Department of State. He wrote me that 
it would be in time, if he should have the answers 
to-morrow. The first question is in — terms 
as it was stated at the meeting on Friday. The 
second was modified to an inquiry whether the 
eighth section of the Missouri bill is consistent 
with the Constitution. To this I can, without 
hesitation, answer by ® simple affirmative ; and 
so, after some reflection, [ concluded to answer 
both * * * * ® * 

“Marcu 6— * * * * I took to the Presi- 
dent’s my answers to his two constitutional ques- 
tions, and he desired me to have them deposited 
in the Department, Teor with thobe of the 
other members of the Administration. They dif- 
fered only as they assigned their reason for think- 
ing the eighth section of the Missouri bill con- 
sistent with the Constitution, because they consid- 
ered it as only applying to the Territorial 
and I barely gave my opinion, without g 
for it any explanatory reason. The P t 
signed the Missouri bill this morning.” 

This testimony leaves no room for doubt or 
quibble. It is clear and positive at all points. It 
was overwhelmingly conclusive. Mr. Calhoun 
should have surrendered. His evil genius. and 
the fix he was in as the leader of a party founded 
on new ideas, the reverse-of his old ones, and the 
disease of consistency, made him hesi and 
deny, not directly, but argumentatively, and in the 
way of non-recollection. He could not remem- 
ber—and he could — arta that he could have 

ven & written opinion in such an important mat- 

a without remembering it! Unhappy man! he 

did not ive that _— of argumenta- 

tive d was far stronger the other way! that it 

would have been far more difficult to have forgot- 

ten his opinion, if he had stood alone in the Cabi- 
from all the rest, and disobeyi 
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the President’s command toanswer! ‘This woul 
have been the thing difficult to have been forgot, 





in opposition to all the testimony against him. 
He began with characteristic assumption of know- 
ing everything, and ended by showing that he 
knew nothing. He said: 

“T know well all about the Compromise; the 
cause which led to it, and the reason why that 
the Northern men who voted against it were uni- 
versally sacrificed for so doing. It is quite a mis- 
take, as some suppose, that they were sacrificed 
for voting for the Compromise. The very reverse 
is the case. The cause I will proceed to state: 
During the session of the Compromise, Mr. 
Lowndes and myself resided together. He was 
a member of the House of Representatives, and I 
was Secretary of War. We both felt the magni- 
tude of the subject. Missouri, at the preceding 
session, had presented herself for admission as a 
member of the Union. She had formed a Consti- 
tution and Government, in accordance with an 
act of Congress. Her admission was refused, on 
the ground that her Constitution admitted of sla- 
very; and she was remanded back, to have the 
objectionable provision expunged. She refused 
to comply with the requisition, and at the next 
session again knocked at the door of Congress for 
admission, with her Constitution as it originally 
stood. This gave rise to one of the most agitat- 
ing discussions that ever occurred in Congress. 
The subject was one of repeated conversation be- 
tween Mr. Lowndes and myself. The question 
was, what was to be done, and what would be the 
consequence if she was not admitted? After full 
reflection, we both agreed that Missouri was a 
State—made so by a regular process of law, and 
never could be remanded back to the Territorial 
condition. Such being the case, we also agreed 
that the only question was, whether she should 
be a State in or out of the Union? and it was for 
Congress to decide which position she should oc- 
cupy. My friend made one of his able and lucid 
speeches on the occasion ; but whether it has been 
preserved or not, I am not able to say. It carried 
conviction to the minds of all, and in fact settled 
the question. The question was narrowed down 
to a single point. All saw that if Missouri was 
not admitted, she would remain an independent 
State, on the west bank of the Mississippi, and 
would become the nucleus of a new Confederation 
of States, extending over the whole of Louisiana. 
None were willing to contribute to such a result ; 
and the only question that remained with the 
Northern members who had opposed her admis- 
sion was, to devise some means of escaping from 
the awkward dilemma in which they found them- 
selves. To back out or compromise were the only 
alternatives left ; and the latter was eagerly seiz- 
ed, to avoid the disgrace of the former: so eager- 
ly, that all who opposed it at the North were con- 
sidered traitors to that section of the Union, and 
sacrificed for their votes.” 

Every part of this statement is erroneous, and 
to such.a degree as to destroy all reliance on Mr. 
Calhoun’s memory. He says that during the 
Compromise session he and Mr. Lowndes resided 
together, and that at the preceding session Mis- 
souri had presented her Constitution, made under 
the act of Congress, and applied for admission 
into the Union. Now, this is error. The 
Constitution of Missouri followed, and did not 
precede, the Compromise act. This act was passed 
March 6th, 1820; the Constitution framed under 
it was signed July 19th of the same year; and 
was presented to Congress in the month of No- 
vember following—Congress in that year having 
met on the second Monday in November. Here, 
then, is an error of a year in point of time, and a 
transposition of events in point of fact. The 
Constitution of Missouri was made after the Com- 
promise, and in pursuance of it ; and not to know 
that much, was to know nothing at all about it. 
Mr. Calhoun says the admission was refused, and 
the Constitution remanded back, because it ad- 
mitted slavery in Missouri. This is a great er- 
ror. The act of Congress under which the Mis- 
souri Constitution was made admitted slavery in 
Missouri, and her Constitution could not be, and 
was not, refused on that ground. The admission 
was not refused for that cause, nor for anything 
like it, nor for anything in relation toslavery, but 
the direct opposite—for a clause in relation to 
free people of color, and by which, it was contend- 
ed, the citizens of other States might be prevent- 
ed from removing to the State of Missouri. The 
clause was this: “ Jo prevent free negroes and mu- 
lattoes from coming to and settling in this State, un- 
der any pretext whatever” The provision was 
found in clause 4, section 26, of article 3, of the 
Constitution, and was objected to as being incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States, 
and the rights of the States, as in some of those 





States free people of color might be citizens. This 
was the clause objected to, and not the one sanc- 
tioning slavery. Mr. Calhoun says the Constitu- 
tion was remanded back to the State, to have the 
slavery clause expunged. It was not remanded 
for the purpose of having anything expunged, but 
the contrary—to have something added—to ob- 
tain the legislative assent of the State to the joint 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, declar- 
ing that the clause in question should never be 
so construed as to exclude from settlement, and 
the rights of citizenship, the citizens of other 
States emigrating to Missouri. Mr. Calhoun says 
the State refused to comply with the requisition 
of Congress. This is more error. The State 
complied immediately ; the legislative assent to 
the required construction of the objectionable 
clause being given on the 26th day of June, in the 
same year. He says the State knocked again 
with her Constitution at the door of Congress at 
the next session, and that this gave rise to the 
most agitating discussion which ever took place in 
Congress. This is the very error of the moon. 
The State never applied to Congress again, but 
was admitted in the recess, and before next meet- 
ing of Cong and by proclamation from Presi- 
dent Monroe. ‘The proclamation was issued the 
10th of August, 1620, in pursuance to the joint 
resolution of Congress of the second of March of 
that year, expressly framed to save the State from 
applying to Congress again, by referring it to the 
President to proclaim her admission as soon as she 
assented to the required construction of the obnox- 
ious article. The fact is, that Congress did not 
refuse to admit the State at all—on the contrary, 
passed a joint resolution at her first session of the 
presentation of the Constitution, for her admis- 
sion “ on a certain condition””—on compliance with 
which condition her admission was to be complete, 
without further proceeding on the part of Con- 
gress, and was to be so proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. All this appears in the legislative history 
of the country, and was authentically recited in 
the proclamation issued on the occasion. This is 
the proclamation : 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by a joint resolution of the 2d day of March last, 
entitled ‘Resolution providing for the admission 
of the State of Missouri into the Union, on a cer- 
tain condition,’ did determine and declare—‘ That 
Missouri should be admitted into this Union on 
an equal footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever, upon the fundamental condi- 
tion that the fourth clause of the twenty-sixth 
section of the third article of the Constitution sub- 
mitted on the part of said State to Congress, shall 
never be construed to authorize the passage of any 
law, and that no law shall be passed in conformity 
thereto, by which any citizen of either of the 
States of this Union. shall be exciuded from the 
enjoyment of any of the privileges and immunities 
to which each citizen is entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, provided that the 
Legislature of the said State, by a solemn public 
act, shall declare the assent of said State to the 
said fundamental condition, and shall transmit to 
the President of the United States, on or before 
the first Monday in November next, an authentic 
copy of said act; upon the receipt whereof, the 
President, by proclamation, shall announce the 
fact ; whereupon, and without any further pro- 
ceedings on the part of Congress, the admission 
of the said State into this Union shall be consid- 
ered complete:’ And whereas, by 4 solemn pub- 
lic act of the Assembly of the said State of Mis- 
souri, passed on the 26th of June, in the present 
year, entitled ‘ A solemn publiamct, declaring the 
assent of this State to the fundamental condition 
contained in a resolution passed by the Congress 
of the United States, providing for the admission 
of the State of Missouri into the Union on a cer- 
tain condition, an authentic copy whereof has 
been communicated to me, it is solemnly and pub- 
licly enacted and declared, that that State has 
assented, and does assent, that the 4th clause of 
the 26th section of the 3d article of the Constitu- 
tion of said State, ‘shall never be construed to 
authorize the passage of any law, and that no law 
shall be passed in conformity thereto, by which 
any citizen of either of the United States shall be 
excluded from the enjoyment of any of the priv- 
ileges and immunities to which such citizens are 
entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States: Now, therefore, I, James Monroe, Presi- 
dent of the United States, in pursuance of the 
resolution of Congress aforesaid, have issued this, 
my ion, announcing the fact, that ~ 
said State of Missouri has assented to the yon ~ 
mental condition required by the resolution er 
said: whereupon, the admission of the 7 o 
Missouri intc the Union is declared to be com- 


plete. 

“In testim hereof, I have caused the seal 
of Hae Gauek bites of America to be affixed to 
these presents, and ed the same with my hand. 
Done at the city of Was the 10th day of 
A 1821, and of the Independence of the 
Ui ‘States of America, the 46th. 

“James Monrok. 

« By the President: 


“ Joun Quincy Apams, Secretary of State” 


the compromise act of 1820. He a, 

that Missouri was admitted upon wm as 07 

issued from the Cabinet Council of which he was 

a member! and goes on to substitute the wander- 

ings of his imagination for the legislative history 

of the country, in giving a supposed circumstan- 

tial account of what took place between himself 
and Mr. Lowndes, after the second rejection of 
the Missouri Constitution, and which led to the 
conclusions which, according to him, produced 

the compromise. “ 7 back out, or compromise, was 
the only alternative left; and the latter was eagerly 
seized upon, to avoid the disgrace of the former.” So 
says Mr. Calhoun; and, so saying, he postpones 
the compromise a whole year, and couples it with 
an event to which it does not belong, and makes it 
the effect of a cause which never existed. It is 
postponed from the session 181920 to the session 
1820~21; and it is connected with the final ad- 
mission of Missouri, after she had become a State, 
instead of being connected with the preliminary 
act which authorized her to form a State Consti- 
tution. Never was such blundering seen! It is 
even questionable whether he is not mistaken in 
the statement that he and Mr. Lowndes resided 
together at the time that Missouri presented her 
Constitution. He says they did. My impression 
is to the contrary—that Mr. Calhoun lived with 
his family at that time, (session of 1820-21) in D 

street, and Mr. Lowndes in a boarding-house. It 
is also questionable whether Mr. Lowndes did 
much towards passing the joint resolution under 
which the State was admitted. He was in declin- 
ing health at that time ; and although he spoke 
once in favor of the admission, after the Consti- 
tution was presented, and spoke with the manly 
sense and patriotic feeling which belonged to him, 
yet he soon ceased to attend, and went abroad for 
his health, and died. It was Mr. Clay who con- 
sulted me about the joint resolution, and with 
whom I agreed that it would answer the purpose, 
and gave my opinion that the State would agree 
to it immediately, which she did. By that joint 
resolution, the question of admission was not to 
come before Congress again, and did not, and was 
purposely framed to avoid a second appearance of 
the State at the bar of Congress; so that all this 
story of Mr. Calhoun’s about the manner in which 
the compromise was seized, to avoid disgrace, after 
the rejection of the Constitution, is mere figment 
of the brain, coined for the purpose of getting out 
of the Cabinet Council of March Gth, 1820. Far 
better to have confessed what was proper —to 
have admitted the truth of Mr. Monroe’s and Mr. 
Adams’s disinterested testimony — and to have 
taken the ground of a change of opinion since that 
time. That would have been the discreetest 
course. But, oh, the disease of consistency! that 
malady of his mind! and the hard fate of a leader, 
almost affecting the prophet, and bound, under all 
circumstances, to maintain his infallibility in the 
eyes of his followers, under the awful "penalty of 
losing dominion over them. 

Some search has been made in the Department 
of State for the written opinions of the Cabinet, 
without finding them; but that weighs nothing 
against the positive testimony that they were put 
there. The wonder would be to find them after 
twenty-seven years, and so many changes of 
clerks ; and it is to be remembered that no one of 
Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet has been Secretary of State 
since that time but Mr. Calhoun. 

The fact is established —established by the 
rules of evidence which convince the human mind, 
even the most unwilling—that Mr. Calhoun, as a 
Cabinet Minister under Mr. Monroe, supported 
the constitutionality of the Missouri compromise 
act. This fact being established, let us see what 
that act was ; and that will be shown by the title 
to the act—by the act itself—and by the actual 
condition of the Territory in which it was to 
operate. This is the title : 

“An act to authorize the People of the Mis- 
souri Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such State 
into the Union, on an equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States, and to Prohibit Slavery in certain 
Territories.” 

A very intelligible title this, especially in the 
concluding clause; and enough to have startled 
Mr. Calhoun, if he had held the same doctrines 
on the powers of Congress then which he profes- 
ses now. The act itself was in these words: 

“Sre. 8. That in all the territory ceded by 
France to the United States, under the name of 
Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, not included with- 
in the limits of the State contemplated by this 
act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than in the punishment of the crimes whereof the 
parties shall have been convicted, shall be, and 
hereby is, forever prohibited.” 

Such are the words of the act—the very words 
of the Wilmot Proviso ; and if any modern copyist 
is to supersede Mr. Jefferson in the paternity of 
that Proviso, it should be John C. Calhoun, and 
not Davy Wilmot! It should be called the Cal- 
houn Proviso, and that for many and cogent rea- 
sons. In the first place, he was nearly thirty years 
ahead of Davy in the support of this proviso. In 
the second place, his position was higher, being a 
Cabinet Minister, and his voice more potential, 
being a Southern man. Inthe third place, he was 
part of the Veto power, where three voices were a 
majority; Davy only a member of the Legislative 
power, where it requires a majority of both Houses 
to do anything. In the fourth place, Calhoun was 
successful, Davy is not. Finally, Davy’s Proviso 
is a weak contrivance to prevent Slavery from 
being where it is not, and where it never will be; 
Calhoun’s Proviso was a manly blow to kill sla- 
very, where it then existed, by law, and where it 
would now exist in point of fact, if that blow had 
not been struck. The Proviso of Mr. Calhoun 
actually abolished slavery where it existed by law, 
in all the upper half of Louisiana—from 36, 30, to 
49, and from the Mississippi to the Rocky Moun- 
tains—over a territory nearly a thousand miles 
square—nearly a willion square miles—enough to 
make twenty States of 50,000 square miles each— 
more, in fact, than all California, New Mexico, 
and Oregon, put together. Over all this vast ter- 
ritory the Proviso, supported by Calhoun, abol- 
ished slavery—abolished it, then existing by law, 
and shut it up from the slave emigration of the 
South. And now, what becomes of the dogma, in 
his mouth, and that of his followers, so recently 
invented, of no power in Cougress to legislate up- 
on the subject of slavery in Territories? What 
becomes, in their mouths, of the new-fangled point 
of honor, just felt for the first time in thirty years, 
of insult to slave States, in their exclusion from 
settlement to the Territories bought by the blood 
and treasure of the whole Union? Louisiana was 
a Territory, and Congress legislated upon slavery 
in it, and legislated slavery out of a million of 
square miles of it,and Mr. Calhoun supported 
that legislation. Louisiana was a Territory ac- 
quired by the treasure, if not by the blood, of the 
whole Union; and the Proviso of 1820, supported 
by Mr. Calhoun, shut up one half of it from slave 
emigration. If that is insult, he and his followers 
have stood being insulted most remarkably well 
for about thirty years; and perhaps, would con- 
sult their own self-respect, and lose nothing in 
public opinion, if they should continue standing 
it with like fortitude, for the remainder of their 
lives. [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Being a Reply to a Lecture on the North and the 
South, by Ellwood Fisher, delivered before the 
Young Mens Mercantile Library Association of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 16, 1849. 

[concLuDED.] j 
Massachusetts has bank stock to the value of 
$33,000,000, which is more than the total value of 
real and personal estate in South Carolina, ex- 
clusive of slaves—that is to say, more than the ac- 


cumulated labor of that State; yet South Carolina 


is four times as large as Massachusetts. Massa- 
chusetts has railroads to the value of $46,777,000, 
the gross earnings of which exceed $6,000,000, 
and the nett earnings $2,716,000. Her savings 
institutions have deposites to the value of nearly 
$12,000,000, and her insurance offices have a cap- 
ital of $5,825,500. This shows an aggregate of 
corporation property, exclusive of manufactures, 
to the value of above $97,000,000—a sum which 
exceeds the value of the real estate of any South- 
ern State, except Virginia and Kentucky. It ex- 
ceeds the total value of North and South Caro- 
lina, exclusive of slaves. I have stated the value 
of property in Maryland at $189,000,000, exclu- 
sive of the value of slaves to the owners, but 
which are worth less to the State than so many 
free men. I have not seen a statement of the bank 
capital of the State, but it is fair to presume that 


it is proportioned to the capital invested in trade 
and commerce. The amount invested in the for- 
eign trade in 1843 was only $4,414,000, and in 
the retail trade $9,246,170. The value of rail- 
roads in Maryland is perhaps $10,000,000, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal has cost some 
twelve or thirteen millions of dollars. It is to be 
remarked, that much of the road to Cumberland 
lies in Virginia. The nett receipts of the Mary- 
land roads is only about $800,000, against 
$2,700,000 in Massachusetts; while the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal has not paid expenses. 
These improvements, by the way, lie almost 
wholly in the northern and western counties, 
where there are few slaves, and where the num- 
ber is daily diminishing. In consequence of this 
circumstance, the Maryland improvements will 
prove finally successful. 

In April, 1845, the amount of capital invested 
in Massachusetts, in the various branches of man- 
ufactures, amounted to $59,145,767, and the value 
of articles manufactured in the preceding year 
was $114,478,443. This includes the raw mate- 
rial, the value of which I have no means of esti- 
mating with accuracy. I have before me a vol- 
ume of statistics compiled by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, (Mr. Palfrey,) and published by 
authority of the Government, which I make use 
of. I find that 56,901,954 pounds of cotton were 
manufactured into 175,682,919 yards of cloth, be- 
sides cotton yarn, thread, batting, and wadding, 
to the value of more than $700,000. At this rate, 
supposing the whole to have been made into cloth, 
we should have at least four yards to the pound. 
The cloth would perhaps average fifteen cents per 
yard, or sixty cents of manufactured value to the 
pound of raw material, worth, say, ten cents. The 
raw material would, therefore, cost one-sixth of 
the value. But for all articles I am willing to say 
the fourth, and then the value of the manufac- 
tures of Massachusetts—the value created by her 
labor and capital, exclusive of commerce, trade, 
transportation, and agriculture—will be, in round 
numbers, $85,800,000! This is about fifty per 
cent. more than the cotton crop of the United 
States amounts to. 

The production of grain in Massachusetts has 
always been inconsiderable, in consequence of 
her sterile soil and cold climate. The value of 
her manufacture of shoes is twice the value of 
grain produced ; and if there was a decline from 
1840 to 1845 in the grain product, it was because 
her citizens found more lucrative employment. 
The probability is, that, owing to the growth of 
towns, more attention was given to gardening 
than before, to the neglect of agriculture ; or 1845 
may have been a short crop. 

“ The States of New York and Virginia,” says 
Mr. Fisher, “are both of great territorial extent 
and not materially unequal in that respect.” i 
will settle the precise state of this question before 
proceeding to speak of the wealth and prosperity 
of the two States. According to Darby’s Gazet- 
teer, as quoted above, the area of Virginia is 
70,000 square miles, and that of New York 46,000. 
In regard to Virginia, Mr. Darby remarks, that 
“The area of this State is usually underrated ; 
as, by a careful measurement by the rhombs, the 
superficies are within a fraction of 70,000 square 
miles.” Of New York, he says that it “ contains 
46,085 square miles, including lakes and islands.” 
It will be remembered that New York contains 
numerous lakes entirely within its frontiers, be- 
sides being bounded by Lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
Champlain. The line of the State passes through 
the middle of these lakes, and if their waters are 
included in the abpve area, a deduction of some 
thousand square. miles must be made from the 
land surface, as above stated. But, supposing the 
remark of Mr. Darby to be confined to the small 
lakes wholly within the State, still a deduction 
must be made from the 46,085 square miles. Vir- 
ginia has no lakes, and no water, except a small 
portion of the Chesapeake bay. I will, however, 
take the two States at the extent stated, and Vir- 
ginia will have the advantage by 24,000 square 
miles. That is to say, Virginia exceeds New 
York in size by: an area greater than the half of 
the latter. This is what Mr. Fisher calls not be- 
ing “ materially unequal” in extent of territory. 
To make New York equal in territory to Vir- 
ginia, we should have to add the contiguous States 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 

and Vermont. And, if slavery is willing to make 
a fair comparison with freedom, we should add 
the wealth of these New England States to those 
of New York. They were one and all of them 
settled at a later period than Virginia, and en- 
_woyed not a tithe of her natural advantages. 
«Their chief happiness consisted in being too ste- 
s rile or too cold to foster the institution of slavery, 
and this single circumstance has given them their 
present vast superiority over Virginia and the 
whole South, in wealth, in education, and in civili- 
zation. 

But I have no wish to appear as begging the 
question. I take issue with Mr. Fisher upon the 
comparative wealth of Virginia and New York, 
though the latter contains less than two-thirds the 
area of the former. Mr. Fisher continues : 

“ New York is also regarded habitually as one 
of the grandest products of free institutions, and 
the present condition of Virginia is continually 
referred to, as a striking and melancholy result 
of slavery. Her poverty, her ignorance, her idle- 
ness, her decay, and her misery, are the thread- 
bare topics of modern political philosophy here 
and abroad. Let us now consider the facts. Her 
free population in 1840, according to the census, 
was 790,810, and her property is now about 
$600,000,000.” So says Mr. Fisher. In a note 
to this place, in the pamphlet of Mr. F., he re- 
marks: “The property of Massachusetts is stated 
according to recent estimates in her papers.” This 
is untrue. i have shown that her last assessment 
was made in 1841. He says, in the same note, 
“that (the value of property) of Virginia was com- 
puted at the amount now assumed in 1834 by Pro- 
fessor Dew. I have seen no official statement.” 

Mr. Fisher’s calculations, then, are not based 
on “official statements,” but on assumptions of 
“ Professor Dew.” Now, this Professor Dew wrote 
a pamphlet in defence of slavery in the year 1832, 
and when he made this “ assumption” he had ref- 
erence very possibly to the same pious purpose. 
Then a boy, I remember-to have been shocked 
and disgusted with his essay to pro. the divine 
origin of the institution. But this circumstance 
is not to be taken as proof of the falsity of his 
“ assumption ;” I will analyze and compareit with 
the official statements which Mr. Fisher “ had not 
seen.” 

I have already stated the great superiority of 
Virginia over New York in extent of territory. 
She enjoys other natural advantages in a higher 
degree. Her climate is milder, and her soil as 
good as that of New York; and while the latter 
State has but one navigable stream uniting the 
sea shore with the interior, Virginia has several. 
There is the Chesapeake bay, which extends to 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania, traversing in its 
course the State of Maryland; there are the Po- 
fomac, the Rappahannock, the York, and the 
Virsa Which have their outlet to the sea through 
Cartintak ‘Say nothing of the rivers of North 

arclina which are united with Norfolk by the 
Dismal Swamp canal. It requires a powerful 
counteracting cause to cripple and destroy these 


natural facilities for commerce. . 
the harbors of Norfolk and alway = Lange 


whit behind that of New York, with all 

ircumstances favorable Sih "Nor. 

folk is a village. Another great advan f 

Virginia consists in the adaptation of her sat to 
uce tobacco, an article which ha 

a cnlied tb oP thas prices, ifve compete 


common agricultural products, euch as grain and 






ropeans, and at the period of the formation 
- the Constitution, was nea a8 populous as 
any of the States north or south of it. In 1790, 
it contained 748,308 inhabitants, while New York 
Sobtetees “ony 340,120. Yet for some cau 
ich Mr. Fisher's philosophy will not explain, 
the relative situations of States has been en- 





inia was the first of the colonies settled by’ » 





tirely changed. In 1840, Virginia contained only 
1,239,797 inhabitants, while the population of 
New York was 2,482,921. ‘This fact is prima fa- 
cie evidence of wealth and prosperity on the one 
hand, and of poverty and destitution on the other. 
We will now examine how far “official state- 
ments” will sustain this foregone conclusion. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain the value 
of the property of Virginia, and have not relied 
upon the assumptions of either Mr. Fisher or 
Professor Dew. For this purpose I have exam- 
ined the legislative documents of Virginia, and 
find, in that of 1838, a statement of the assessed 
value of real estate, according to the assessment 
of 1819; I think the return was made in 1820. 
A reassessment took place in 1839, twenty years 
later, a statement of which may be found in the 
legislative journals for the session of 1839-40 : 


A ate value of lands and lots, including houses 
dad fiction of sae description, in 1819, arranged 


by districts. 
1. District from seaboard to head 
oftide-water - - ~-__ ~ $71,496,997 
2, District from tide-water to Blue 
Ridge - -  -  - =; 78,165,919 
3. District between Blue Ridge and 4 
Alleghany- - - - - 41,173,512 
4, District west of Alleghany - 16,057,550 








Total - - $206,893,978 

Aggregate value of lands and lots, including houses 
and fixtures of all kinds, in 1839, arranged by dis- 
tricts. 

1. District from seaboard to head 





oftide-water- - - - = $60,704,053 
2. District from tide-water to Blue 
Bias. vs <5: -2., -» os, 9: RNAS 
3. District between Blue Ridge and 
Alleghany - = =, «= 42,992,204 
4, District west of Alleghany - 39,217,545 
Total - - $211,930,508 








These “ official statements” give but indifferent 
countenance to Professor Dew’s “assumption” 
that the value of property in Virginia amounted 
to $600 000,006, In any community, but more 
especially an agricultural one, real estate com- 
prises the great bulk of property. Even Mr. 
Fisher’s genius could not scrape together more 
than a few millions by way of addition to these 
official statements, exclusive of the value of slaves. 
There is very little personal property in the 
Southern States, except slaves. 

But, before going into these particulars, I will 
point the reader’s attention to the remarkable 
fact, that while there is an aggregate increase in 
the value of real estate in Virginia, in the twenty 
years which intervened between the two assess- 
ments, yet, in East Virginia, where the bulk of 
the slaves are, there was a great diminution. 
Thus, below tide-water, in 1819, the value of real 
property was $71,496,997, but in 1839 it amount- 
ed to only $60,704,053, showing a depreciation to 
the value of $10,792,944. Between tide-water and 
the Blue Ridge, the great tobacco country of Vir- 
ginia, the depreciation was almost as great. In 
1819, the value of real estate in this district 
was $78,165,919; while, in 1839, it was only 
$69,016,705, showing a diminution of $9,149,214. 
The aggregate loss of the eastern districts was 
$19,942,178 in the value of real estate! But this 
is not all. The population of Richmond, Peters- 
burg, and Norfolk, made a considerable advance 
between the two assessments, and their property 
doubtless increased in a still greater ratio. In 
1820, the population of the three places was 
27,235; in 1840, it amounted to 42,209. If we 
add Portsmouth and Lynchburg, places which 
have sprung up Within the period in question, we 
may assume that the population and property of 
the towns were enhanced seventy-five or a hun- 
dred per cent. If, therefore, we subtract the 
value of town lots from the aggregate value of 

real estate in East Virginia, at the two periods, it 
will show a still greater diminution of the value 
of lands, houses, and fixtures, in the country. In 
1819 the aggregate value of property was greater, 
and the value of town lots less, than in 1839. We 
should have to subtract, say, $10,000,000 from 
$149,662,916 ; while at the second we should take, 
say, $20,000,000 from $129,720,759. I have not 
taken the pains to ascertain the improvement in 
the value of town lots in Eastern Virginia, in the 
twenty years under consideration, but have little 
hesitation in saying that it is fully fifty per cent. ; 
and these values deducted from the aggregate 
values, will show an amazing depreciation in 
country property. 

This contrast in the respective conditions of 
town and country is weil calculated to excite sur- 
prise, and baffle calculation, in the minds of per- 
sons who are unfamiliar with or inattentive to 
the effects of Slavery upon the body politic. The 
same process is at work in my native State, North 
Carolina ; the country is depopulating, or chang- 
ing into a wilderness, by the removal of the slaves 
to the Southwest, while the towns are improving. 
The reason, though not obvious, is clear. The 
free population is gaining on the slave—the pro- 
portion of freemen is increasing, that of the slaves 
is diminishing. Slavery can only be maintained 
by the most lucrative agriculture ; and the wants 
of slaves are so few and simple, that they give 
no encouragement to the arts of life. In a com- 
munity where all are lordly slaveholders and 
beggarly slaves, there is nothing to give employ- 
ment to trades-people. The slaveholders are fre- 
quently themselves their own importers and ex- 
porters; if not from foreign countries, at least 
from the seaport town where their products are 
exported. Accordingly, we find that there are no 
villages in the districts where Slavery is the pre- 
dominant interest. Many of the court houses 
in the oldest counties of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas are distinguished on the maps by the let- 
ters “C. H.,” there being no village or hamlet 
to give ita name. As the slaves are removed, 
their places are gradually and noiselessly taken 
by the poor whites, whose emigrating tendencies 
are thereby checked in an equal ratio. Frequently 
a planter, instead of removing, sends off his slaves 
to the South and sells them; in such case the 
capital, which before was dead and unproductive, 
becomes an active agent in improving the condi- 
tion of the country. It is generally the case that 
those who dispose of their slaves are forced to it 
from necessity, in order to pay their debts. Still, 
the metemsychosis which the capital undergoes is 
advantageous, although it may, in the process, 
change hands. Slavery is a sponge which absorbs 
capital, and diverts it from useful investments ; 
and the community is always the gainer by getting 
rid of it in whole or in part. Even if it is carried 
away, and nothing brought back in return, yet 
the community is benefited, since it makes a void 
to be filled by free labor; and future accumula- 
tions can no more be swallowed up by it. 


The persons for whose benefit the slaves are 
sold to the South are gencrally the merchants and 
moneyed men; and these classes in one way or 
another give more encouragement to free labor 
than the slaveholders. They build better houses, 
live in the villages and towns, and thus make a 
market for what the poor man produces, as vege- 
tables, butter, milk, poultry, and the like. In this 
way freedom is slowly and quietly asserting its 
power to reclaim the wilderness which slavery 
has made. The plantations have been impover- 
ished and deserted. The towns are beginning to 
rise upon their ruins, and to form around them 
a nucléus of improved agriculture, as well as of 
arts and civilization. 

I must in this place call the reader’s attention 
to the theory by which Mr. Fisher attempts to 
show that the decline of Southern commerce and 
manufactures has been more than compensated 
by her flourishing and prosperous agriculture. 
He says: “The North, and even many in the 
South, haveassumed a decline in manufactures and 
commerce, to be a decline of general prosperity. 
This is an error. The policy of the Federal 
Government, and the domestic institutions of the 
Southern States, have indeed been unfavorable to 
the latter in those pursuits; but the agriculture 
of the South has maintained and advanced in 
prosperity beyond that of any other people.” In 
another place he says: ‘ The triumph of South- 
ern enterprise and capital in the accumulation 
of wealth being established as a fact, demands of 
us an investigation of its causes,” &c. 


No‘comment's necessary upon these ridiculous 
assumptions, further than to point the reader to 
the fact that the real estate in Virginia has been 
depreciating for thirty years, if not longer, while 
all the free States, as well as those parts of Vir- 
ginia where there are few slaves, have doubled or 
trebled in value in the same period. I have 
shown, in a preceding portion of this essay, that 
Southern commerce and manufactures have not 
declined ; but that, poor and meager as they ever 
have been, they are improving. I have also shown 
that the Southern towns are improving slowly, 
while the country is becoming depopulated. This 
is particularly true in Virginia and Maryland, 
where s has been longest planted. I will 
add here, that South Carolina, where slavery is 
the chief and only interest, is the poorest State 
in the Union. Her 16,000.000 acres of land were 
assessed, in 1847, at only $10,160,204! Her 
town lots were valued at $17,594,175, and her 
goods, or personal property, at $4,453,834; total 
$32,168,213. This is the total of accumulated 
wealth in the State of South Carolina ; the State 
which enjoys the blessings of slavery in a higher 
degree than any other. Her whole real and per- 
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twice as great as that of the country—a circum- 
stance which shows how utterly futile and ridic- 
ulous are the theories of Mr. Fisher. I should 
add ‘to the $32,168,213, the value of live stock, 
which were not assessed, and for that reason I 
was about to overlook. As to the slaves, I have 
shown that they are far less valuable to the State 
than educated free laborers, and are no part of the 
accumulated wealth of the country. Slavery is 
a local municipal regulation, which makes an un- 
equal distribution of the public income, without 
adding to the amount. As to the live stock, I find, 
by the census of 1840, that South Carolina had 
130,926 horses and mules; 573,840 neat cattle; 
232,664 sheep; 888,513 hogs; and poultry to the 
value of $590,594—the aggregate value of this 
property, supposing horses to be worth $25, cat- 
tle $6, and hogs and sheep $1.50, would be about 
$9,000,000 ; which, added to the other values, 
gives $41,168,213. This exceeds the bank capital 
of Massachusetts, but is less than her railroad 
stock. 

But I have made a digression from the main 
point under consideration, which is the compara- 
tive wealth of Virginia and New York. 

In 1840, the number of slaves in Virginia was 
448,987. Of this number, 395,250 were in East 
Virginia, between the Blue Ridge and the sea- 
shore. This portion of the State comprises the 
first and second districts, which, as the abstracts 
of the assessment returns above show, depreciated 
in the value of real estate, $19,942,178 in twenty 
years. The two districts, the third and fourth, 
west of the Ridge, contained, in 1840, only 53,737 
slaves, and the enhancement of real estate was 
$25,000,000! It thus appears, that whatever Vir- 
ginia gained in the twenty years, she owes to 
freedom, in spite of the counteracting influences 
of slavery—that slavery would have dragged her 
down to the depths of humiliation and ruin, had 
not the free spirit of the west pulled in the con- 
trary direction. 

But the curse of slavery has been felt even in 
the country west of the Blue Ridge. Of the two 
districts which comprise West Virginia, the por- 
tion between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany 
contained nearly four-fifths of the slaves. The 
counties upon the Ohio river, west of the last- 
named range, contained only about 11,000, and 
the Valley, as it is called, above 41,000 slaves. 
This fact is a key to the relative growth of the 
two sections. The increase in the property of the 
western counties was nearly 250 per cent., while 
the Valley was nearly stationary in that respect, 
the rate of increase being not more than 216 per 
cent. In like manner I might show that even the 
country west of the Alleghany range of moun- 
tains in Virginia, where the slaves constitute less 
than a tenth of the population, has suffered from 
the presence of the institution. This becomes ev- 
ident, if we compare it with an equal and con- 
tiguous portion of Pennsylvania, west of the same 
mountain range. Pittsburg, including its envi- 
rons, Alleghany and Birmingham, surpasses in 
population and wealth any three towns in old or 
new Virginia. Yet, when Eastern Virginia had 
been settled more than one hundred and forty 
years, it was a great achievement for General 
Washington, then a youth, to penetrate the sav- 
age wilderness to this place, then called Fort Du 
Quesne, and owned by the French asa trading 
station. The country around it, even within the 
memory of man, was as wild and savage as the 
frontiers of Iowa are at this day. 


I have shown that the value of real estate in 
Virginia in 1839 was $211,930,508, and that 
this sum exceeds the valuation which was made 
twenty years before by only about $5,000,000. 
The abstracts of the two assessments which I have 
given above, show that this aggregate gain be- 
longs entirely to the counties west of the Blue 
Ridge, and would have been five times as great 
had Eastern Virginia have barely maintained her 
ground. I have also stated, what is apparent from 
the tables, that Eastern Virginia depreciated in 
the value of real estate, the amount of $19,942,178 
in the same period. Now, a schoolboy, who un- 
derstands the Rule of Three, could make it pretty 
clear to a plain man of sense, that if East Virginia 
loses twenty millions in twenty years in the de- 
preciation of real estate, she must lose ten mil- 
lions more, or thereabouts, in the ten years since 
1839. The same state of things exists; nothing 
has occurred to arrest this process of decline— 
this galloping consumption. At no period has the 
process of depopulation gone on more rapidly. 
The country is deserted, and yet the towns are 
improving. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the present value of real estate in East Virginia 
is ten millions less than it was in 1839, and thirty 
millions less than in 1819, while, by the same 
mode of computation, the aggregate value of real 
estate in the whole State is about two and a half 
millions more than in 1839. I will give the State 
the benefit of this addition to her wealth, but it 
must never be lost sight of that the gain belongs 
to freedom in the western half of the State. The 
present value of real property thus arrived at is, 
therefore, about $214,400,000. I will now attempt 
to give the reader a notion of the value of person- 
al property. 

I will place the same value upon live stock at 
which that of South Carolina was rated above. 
Considering that the domestic animals of all ages 
and sizes are included, I think that the prices fix- 
ed upon are sufficiently high. 1 take the num- 
ber of horses from the American Almanac for 
1849, which sets forth the taxable property of 
Virginia for the year 1847. The other live stock 
are not given; and I resort to the census of 1840, 
when the number was not materially different 
from what it now is. Atthe prices named, this 
species of property amounts to about $18,744,000. 
I have seen a statement in a report made by a 
committee of the Commercial Convention at Nor- 
folk in 1838, that the capital invested in goods pur- 
chased at the North by retailers was $38,736,000 
the preceding year, and that there were fifty-seven 
wholesale merchants, whose capital equalled one 
hundred thousand dollars each. But this would 
include fixtures, perhaps. I will, however, set 
down their trading capital at $5,000,000, making 
in all about $43,000,000 invested in mercantile 
operations in every shape. To cover such items 
as have not been enumerated, I will add seven mil- 
lions more. These sums, together, make up an 
amount of nearly $68,500,000 of personal proper- 
ty, which, added to the real, shows an aggregate 
value of property in Virginia of nearly $283,- 
000,000. Now, even on Mr. Fisher’s principles 
of including the value of the slaves, he cannot 
make out more than $400,000,000.. There were, 
in 1840, 448,000 slaves. Call the number 450,000, 
and multiply by the average price of $250, and 
the amount is $112,500,000. Add this sum to the 
value of real and personal property, as above stat- 
ed, and they amount to $395,000,000. This is all 
Mr. Fisher can claim, if he pays any regard to of- 
ficial documents. It will be remembered that I 
have shown that Massachusetts cannot at present 
be worth less than $450,000,000, while Virginia, 
with an area at least eight times as large—an older, 
more fertile State, with greater natural facilities 
for commerce and manufactures—is worth only 
$283,000,000 ! Somuch for the triumphs of South- 
ern enterprise. 

I will now turn to New York. I can do Mr. 
Fisher the justice to say, that he has been unu- 
sually accurate in his statements in regard to this 
State. I learn from the American Almanac that 
there were, in 1847, 27,880,467 acres of land, val- 
ued at $509,496,855, and that the personal prop- 
erty of the State was assessed at $121,162,201. 
These sums, added together, make about $631,- 
659,000; but the corrected aggregate valuation, 
says the Almanac, is $632,699,993. The assess- 
ment in New York is annual, and for that reason 
is perhaps less thorough than in Virginia, where 
they take place only after the lapse of long pe- 
riods. There is something incredible in the state- 
ment that the value of personal estate in the State 
of New York is only $121,162,201; and it is 
equally difficult to believe that the personal estate 
in the city is but $59,837,917. The value of goods 
imported into that city in the year 1848 was 
$94,525,121, and it is fair to assume that an 
amount of foreign goods are always on hand equal 
to thatsum. Then there must be domestic fab- 
rics and agricultural products on hand to the 
value of as many millions, perhaps, to say noth- 
ing of the household furniture in a rich commu- 
rity of 400,000 people. The number of carriages, 
public and private, including hacks, omnibuses, 
&c., with the horses thas draw them, the thou- 
sands of drays and dray horses, must amount to 
millions. The $94,525,121 worth of imports are 
of course in the hands of the importers or whole- 
sale merchants; and then it will require millions 
to fill the shopsof the retailers. Therecan be no 
doubt that the retail business in the city of New 
York if greater than that of Virginia. 

It is notorious that, besides the city of New 
York, the State contains hundreds of towns, cities, 
and villages, numbering from one thousand to one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. These towns are 
built in splendid style, of brick or wood, and con- 
tain stores filled with goods. Their aggregate 
value cannot be less than the sum set down as the 
total value of personal property in the State. I 
find the following statement of the value of prop- 
erty in twelve.cities and towns in the State of 
New York.in the American Quarterly Register : 

Valuation. 
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Albany - - + =- = $11,387,376 
Brooklyn - - - - 29,565,189 
Buffalo- - - + =. 8,497,152 
Brunswick - - - - 755,160 
Flushing - - - -. 2,393,135 
Hudson- - - + = (1,159,550 
Newtown - - §- = 1,989,175 
New York - - + © + 247,142,303 
Poughkeepsie- -  - - «3,499,197 
Bockentsr Re ai oy ha; 
Utica - - + + +. 3,480,766 
Williamsburg = - - - 3,125,162 

Total - - =. = 317,538,840 
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bany, for instance, with a population in 1845 of 
41,139, and which nowcannot be less than 50,000, 
is valued at $11,387,736, while Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia, in 1838, when the population was less than 
20,000, was assessed at $10,640,884 for real estate 
alone; and if the personal estate were added, the 
sum would be swelled to the amount of some mil- 
lions more. These facts show, incontrovertibly, 
that the assessment of Albany is three or four 
times too low, or that of Richmond as many times 
too high. Richmond is one of the most thriving 
towns in the Southern country, and yet it is less 
prosperous by far than Albany, as is indicated by 
the census tables, and has little more than half the 
population. In 1840, the population of Richmond 
was 20,153, that of Albany 35,721; yet, in 1838, 
the real estate of Richmond was valued at nearly 
as much as real and personal estate in Albany in 
1847. There is far more business at the capital 
of New York than at thatof Virginia—the former 
being at the eastern terminus of the greatest ca- 
nal in Christendom, with a railroad parallel to it, 
while the latter, though naturally well situated, 
has no such advantage as the outlet of western 
trade. It is utterly incredible, therefore, that 
Richmond, in 1838, could have been worth more, 
or one-third part as much as Albany in 1847. 
The people of New York, being relieved from the 
pressure of public debt, have placed a low value 
on property, while Virginia, finding it a difficult 
matter to provide the means of paying the inter- 
est of her debt, has made the assessment at the 
true value, 

Washington city, being in the same situation 
with Virginia, has likewise placed the full value 
upon property in the assessment, or something ap- 
proaching to it. By the last assessment, the real 
and personal estate of Washington, exclusive of 
Government property, which is not taxed, was 
valued at about $12,000,000; and yet it is noto- 
riously one of the poorest places in America. 

Buffalo, one of the most thriving and prosper- 
ous places in the world, certainly superior in 
those respects to any Southern town except St. 
Louis, was assessed in 1847 at only $8,497,152, 
when the population was not less than 35,000 ; in 

1845 it was 29,773, showing a gain of 11,500 in 
five years. Rochester, with about the same pop- 
ulation and equal prosperity, was assessed at only 
$4,634,681. Salem, in Massachusetts, with only 
half the population, and less thriving, has been 
assessed—I know not the date, it may be in 1841, 
or 1847—at above $10,000,000. Providence, in 
Rhode Island, with less population than Buf- 
falo or Rochester, has been assessed at about 
$28,500,000! ‘These comparisons with Northern 
and Southern cities put the question beyond 
doubt, that the people of New York have a con- 
ventional agreement to assess property at one- 
half or one-third its true value, for the reason 
that they are not burdened with taxes, as some 
other States are. 

But, notwithstanding these evident marks of 
undervaluation, New York has an assessed value 
of considerably more than twice that of Virginia, 
though her population is not quite double in 
amount. I have shown that the total real and 
personal estate of Virginia is $283,000,000 ; that 
of New York, as assessed, is $632,000,000. The 
assessments of real property, and the estimates of 
personal made by myself, are fully up to the true 
value of Virginia; but, for the reasons stated 
above, I am induced to believe that the value of 
property in New York is at least double the as- 
sessed value. 

I will briefly notice what Mr. Fisher says of 
the States of Kentucky and Ohio. He says: “In 
1840, Kentucky had a free population of 597,570, 
and her property amounts, according to her tax 
assessment of 1848, to about $272,847,696. Ohio 
in 1840 had a population of 1,519,467, and her as- 
sessment last year was $421,067,991. The aver- 
age value of property belonging to each free per- 
son in Kentucky is $456—in Ohio, it is only 
$276, or more than one-third less”” I have to 
take Mr. Fisher’s authority for these statements, 
having no access to the official documents of either 
State later than 1842 or 1843. In the latter year, 
theslaves of Kentucky were valued at $45,831,175. 
The number of slaves is now some thousands 
greater than at that time, and are worth as much. 
Taking this sum from the value of property in 
the State as above stated, viz: $272,847,696, and 
there remains $227,016,521 for the true value of 
property in Kentucky—a sum little more than 
half that of Ohio, and in like proportions to their 
respective populations. But it must be borne in 
mind that Kentucky is as large as Ohio, and was 
settled twenty years earlier. Kentucky became 
a State at a time when Ohio was yet a wilderness. 
If the population of Ohio were scattered over a 
territory as large in proportion to its numbers as 
the State of Kentucky is to its inhabitants, the 
value of real estate, even if it were less improved, 
would be augmented by the additional number of 
acres. Or, to reverse the comparison, if the pop- 
ulation of Kentucky occupied a territory no 
larger in proportion to its numbers than that of 
Ohio, a deduction of something like a third or a 
fourth would have to be made from the value of 
real estate. Noristhis all. Kentucky and Ohio 
are extensively engaged in breeding horses, cat- 
tle, and hogs, for the Southern and Eastern 
markets. Now, it is obvious that the Ken- 
tuckian has twice as much land for his stock to 
graze upon, as is enjoyed by the citizen of Ohio ; 
so that one man in the former State may in this 
branch of business do the business of two in Ohio. 
If Ohio had as much land to the number of in- 
habitants as Kentucky, it might raise twice the 
amount of stock. 

Mr. Fisher’s generalizations are as puerile and 
contradictory as his facts are false and unfounded. 
It will be remembered that I have combated at 
some length his assertion, that the cities of the 
South “monopolized our colonial commerce, and 
maintained their ascendency in the earlier years 
of the Union.” Although I think my own refuta- 
tion of this assertion most sdtisfuctory, because 
resting on official statistics, still I might have 
saved myself the labor, had I known that Mr. 
Fisher himself has given his sanction to a state- 
ment which overthrows it in toto. I find the fol- 
lowing extract from Bancroft’s History of the 
United States in Mr. Fisher’s published Lec- 
ture, which he quotes with entire approbution : 

“ But the greatest safeguard of liberty in Virginia was the 
individual freedom of min?, which formed, of necessity, the 
character of independent landholders, living apart on their 
plantations. Inthe age of commercial monopoly, Virginia had 
not one market-town—not one place of trade. As to all out- 
ward appearence, it looked like a wild desert; and the mer- 
cantile world, founding its judgment on the absence of cities, 
regarded it as ‘one of the poorest, miserablest, and worst 
countries in America.’ It did not seek to share actively in 
the profits of commerce ; it had little of the precious metals, 
aad still less of credit; it was satisfied with agriculture. 
Taxes were paid in tobacco; remittances to Europe were 
made in tobacco; the revenue of the clergy, and the magis- 
trates, and the colony, was collected in the same currency; 
the colonial tradesman received his pay in straggling parcels 
of it, and ships from abroad were obliged to be whole months 
in the rivers, before boats, visiting the several plantations on 
their banks, could pick upacargo. In the season of a com- 
mercial revolution, the commercial element did not enter into 
the character of the colony. Its inhabitants ‘ daily grew more 
and more averse to cohabitation.’ ” 

Mr. Fisher sanctions this sweeping refutation 
of his own assertions as follows: 

“Such was the character of Virginia in 1700—ninety-two 
years after the colony was founded, and seventy-six before 
her independence; such she has remained. I have seen a 
law, passed by her Legislature during the Revolutionary 
war, prohibiting merchants from serving as Representatives 
in the Continental Congress.”” 

Nothing which I can add can make the ridicu- 
lous inconsistency more apparent. 

Mr. Fisher remarks, “it.has been through ne- 
gro slavery that agriculture has been made, for 
the first time in the history of the world, so prof- 
itable and attractive as to render rural life the 
favorite of wealth as well as of the mass of the 
people.” If negro slavery has this miraculous 
virtue, why did it perish in the Northern States? 
It was not because the people there had original- 
ly any more repugnance to it than those at the 
South. It was simply, as every one knows, that 
slaves were unprofitable. The same causeis now 
driving slavery out of Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas—it has become unprofitable and 
burdensome to the people. The same cause put 
an end to villanage in England, and to slavery in 
every country in Europe. So far from slavery 
rendering agriculture profitable, it can only be 
sustained by the most lucrative species of agricul- 
ture ; as the production of cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
and rice—articles which cannot be grown where 
the great bulk of mankind reside, with whom we 
have intercourse. They are monopoly articles, 
and command a monopoly price. Nothing else 
could keep life in the system of slavery. 

Mr. Fisher would convince the Southern people 
that they are the richest in the world, at the mo- 
ment that their-newspapers are imploring North- 
ern capitalists to build them railroads, or set up 
manufactories in their midst. They are immense- 
ly rich, ing to Mr. Fisher, and yet they have 
neither commerce nor manufact and their ag- 
riculture is so bad, that instead of improving the 
land, it is invariably worn out in a few years, if 
upland, and the owner compelled to abandon it. 
The Press of the South presents the most glowing 
pictures of the facilities of manufacturi he 
water power, and the abundance of coal, all of 
which lie because the inveterate pre- 
judice of the Yankee will not see them, and im- 
prove them. Now, why is not Mr. Fisher’s su- 
perabundance of Southern capital invested in this 
way? Charleston is the only place between Bal- 
re- 
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1830, Last year the census was re-taken by the 
city authorities; and the population had fallen 
to. twenty-six thousand some hundreds. What 
makes the matter worse, according to Mr. Fish- 
er’s economy, is the fact that the slaves have 
been removed, while the whites have either 
increased or remained station Here, then, is 
& less amount of property to divide among a great- 
er number of “ citizens.” Nothing, on his princi- 
ples, is so ruinous to the wealth of a community 
as the increase in the number of the citizen class. 
Now, if the process had been reversed—if the 
poor whites had been driven out by force of law or 
by force of circumstances, while the slaves were 
retained, this process of depopulation, which les- 
sens the citizen class and increases the slaves, 
would greatly augment the per capita amount of 
wealth. If this operation should go so far as to 
banish all white men from the State who are inel- 
igible to a seat in the Legislature—that is to say, 
the owners of ten negroes, or five hundred pounds 
of income—South Esrolina would present the 
anomaly of a nation of nabobs. There would be, 
perhaps, a free population of some ten thousand, to 
divide all the land and negroes of the State. 
Should this policy be adopted and strictly carried 
out, the State of South Carolina would be second 
only to Turkey in the individual wealth of its 
“citizens.” The Ottoman Empire will still bear 
off the palm from the economists of Mr. Fisher’s 
school, because the Grand Turk has no fellow- 
citizens ; he stands “solitary and alone,” as the 
great citizen, owning millions of square miles of 
arid deserts and wasted fields, peopled by millions 
of degraded beings who are his slaves or tributa- 
taries. 

Mr. Fisher argues that there must be more in- 
dividual wealth among the “ citizens” of Virginia, 
and a wider diffusion of it, from the fact that two- 
thirds of the adult males are either land-holders, 
lease-holders, or housekeepers. This fact he as- 
certains from the number of votes cast in the State, 
in comparison with the number of adult males. 
Now, this is, as I suppose, about the proportion of 
land-holders, lease-holders, and housekeepers, in 
any community. Can Mr. Fisher show the con- 
trary? But the fact is immaterial What we are 
concerned to know, is, not the number of house- 
keepers, but their condition; and, unfortunately, 
we know that the poor whites in the slave region 
of Virginia, and generally through the South, 
are among the poorest people in the world. It is 
commonly said, and I believe it is true, that the 

r whites in the slave districts fare worse than 
the slaves. ‘This is because all the capital is in- 
vested in slaves, and nothing remains to give em- 
ployment to free labor. The poor whites are too 
poor to till the ground, of which there is abun- 
dance, for want of capital to begin with. And 
besides, there is no market in the slave States for 
such articles as can be produced with advantage 
by poor families—as vegetables, eggs, poultry, &c. 


The robust health of the citizens of the free 
States, without regard to the locality, arises from 
habits of labor, with the comforts which labor 
brings them. On the contrary, the poorest classes 
in the slave districts of the South havea puny, 
sickly appearance, chiefly for the opposite reason. 
The negroes are universally healthy and strong, 
where they are well fed and clothed. 

There is, in the South, a prejudice against the 
employment of free labor in the fields, beside of 
the slaves; and this circumstance, combined with 
the fact above adverted to, that the capital is tied 
up in the system Of slavery, accounts for the 
squalid poverty of the poor whites in the slave 
districts. 

Mr. Fisher states that there are 50,000 pleasure 
carriages in Ohio, against 19,000 in Virginia; and 
then, to make out his case of the superior wealth 
of the latter, he assumes that the free population 
of Ohio is three times that of Virginia. He, of 
course, has uo idea that a slave could indulge in 
the presumptuous wish of taking a ride, and 
therefore makes no provision forthem. He might 
with greater propriety have excluded the poor 
whites, say three-fourths of the white population, 
because every Southern man knows that the slaves 
ride in their masters’ carriages in the capacity of 
drivers and servants, and take infinite pride and 
pleasure in it; whereas, the poor whites never in 
their lives enjoy such an honor. It is, therefore, 
proper to include the slaves, or to leave out the 
poor whites ; and to do both would bemore rational 
than the course pursued by Mr. Fisher. In esti- 
mating the degree of comfort and luxury enjoyed 
by a community, compared with that of other com- 
munities, it is proper that the whole populations 
should be taken into the account; and I shall, 
therefore, include the slaves and poor whites. 

Ohio had last year about one million eight to 
nine hundred thousand inhabitants; and 50,000 
carriages would be 1 to 36 or37 persons. Virginia 
contained about twelve hundred and fifty to seven- 
ty thousand inhabitants; and 19,000 carriages 
would be 1 to 66 or 67 persons—showing that 
Ohio enjoys the comfort or luxury of riding in 
carriages in nearly twice the proportion of the 
people of Virginia. : 

Mr. Fisher makes some statements relative to 
the number of houses built in the Northern States, 
on the authority of the census tables. I have not 
examined those tables, and therefore cannot say 
how far he is correct. It would be a great affec- 
tation of courtesy to say that I receive them from 
his hands as accurate, after the experience I have 
had. But, for once, I will take for granted the 
truth of his figures. He compares Massachusetts 
with Virginia, a State only eight times as large ; 
and the result is, that, in 1840, the former built 
324 brick houses, the latter 402. It will be re- 
membered that every part of Massachusetts has 
been settled as densely as any part of Virginia, 
for more than a century. Yet the former built 
nearly as many houses in 1840, on one-eighth the 
territory, as the latter. “Massachusetts,” says 
Mr. Fisher, “ built 1,249 wooden houses the same 
year, Virginia 2,604, or more than double. The 
cost of the houses in Massachusetts was $2,767,134, 
in Virginia only $1,367,393, or about half” The 
redoubtable Mr. Fisher is no less proud of this 
inferiority in the value of buildings in Virginia, 
than I have shown him to be of the superiority of 
the numbers. He infers from it, that many of the 
Massachusetts houses are large factories or stately 
palaces, which would leave a smaller proportion 
of farm houses. But, unfortunately for Mr. 
Fisher’s theory, the number of houses in Massa- 
chusetts is to the number in Virginia in very 
nearly the ratio of their populations. Mr. Fisher 
has not told us either what proportion of the Vir- 
ginia houses are log huts, for negro dwellings or 
tobacco barns. 

He next compares Virginia and Ohio. “In 
1840,” he remarks, “Ohio built 970 brick, and 
2,764 wooden houses, at a cost of $3,776,823. 
Thus, while we (Ohio) had twice the white pop- 
ulation, we built only a fourth more houses.” So 
reasons Mr. Fisher. 

I have shown, in a preceding part of this essay, 
that his policy leaves the negroes entirely with- 
out clothing; he acts consistently in this place 
in denying them a shelter from the rain and 
storm. It is nevertheless true, though Mr. Fisher 
be ignorant of the fact, that the negroes of Vir- 
ginia do live in houses, (such as they are;) and it 
is no less true that these houses are numbered in 
the census tables as such. Hemistakes the year, by 
the way; it should be 1839, because the census 
being taken in 1840, of course could not state the 
number of houses built that year. This fact is 
material, since the number built in Ohio is pro- 
gressive with the rapidly increasing population, 
whereas Virginia is nearly stationary in this as 
in everything. In 1839, then, when the popula- 
tion of Virginia was more than twelve hundred 
thousand, and that of Ohio not more than fourteen, 
the value of buildings in the latter was nearly 
three times greater than in the former. According 
to Mr. F.’s own statement, Virginia built to the 
value of $1,367,393, and Ohio to the value of 
$3,776,823 ! He states, also, that: Kentucky built, 
with forty per cent. of white population, seventy- 
five per cent. of the number of houses that Ohio 
did ; but he has not told us the value of the Ken- 
tucky buildings. Kentucky had, in 1839, more 
than half as much population as Ohio; but if her 
buildings were of no better quality than those of 
Virginia, their value could not have been half as 
great. In fact, the number of houses built in 
Virginia was nearly as great as in Ohio; while 
their value was little more than one third. The 
same thing is doubtless, in a great measure, true 
of Kentucky. 

I have no ready means of examining the state- 
ments of Mr. Fisher (in regard to buildings) before 
me at present; but, taking him at his own word, 
I have shown that the North is from two to three 
fold more prosperous than the South. 

Since writing what I had to say upon Mr. 
Fisher’s statistics of houses, I have seen the cen- 
sus tables, which make the strongest possible case 
against his conclusions. He carefully avoided. 
any allusion to New York or Pennsylvania on 
that head. He only stated what suited his pur- 
pose, and even that I have turned against him. 
Massachusetts, it will be remem , Was set 
down at $2,767,134, against $1,367,393 in Vir- 
ginia, which is eight times as large. The value of 
houses built in New York, in the same year, was 
$7,265,844, which is five and a half times their 
value in Virginia. Pennsylvenia built to the 
value of $5,354,480—three times more than Vir- 
ginia. The reader will remember what I said of 
Kentucky and Ohio. I find my conclusions more 
than sustained. -The former built to the value of 
$1,039,172, while the buildings in Ohio amounted 
to $3,776,823! three and a half times more. The 
value; of ships built in Maine was than 
that of houses in any Southern State; and the 
value of houses in Maine nearly double that of 
Tennessee. South Carolina is placed ahead of 
all the Southern States in this particular, viz: 

is evidently a mistake. The 
popu of Charleston has been diminishing 
for thirty y and tion and decay are 
visible every . I find this statement in the 
American for 1843 or 1844, It is impos- 





sible that more houses were built in South Caro- 
lina than in Kentucky, Virginia, or Tennessee. 
There has been some accidental transposition of 
the figures in the tables. 

I have taken some pains, also, to collect the 
statistics of horses and cattle. The Southern 
States, being peg agricultural, would be ex- 
pected to excel in the number of these animals ; 
but such is not the case. I present the following 
table, from the census returns : 

Horses and Mules. Neat Cattle. 


New York - - 474,543 1,911,244 
Virginia 3 -« = - 326,438  — 1,024,148 
Ohio - - - 430,527 1,217,874 
Kentucky - - 395,853 787,098 
Pennsylvania = - 365,129 1,172,665 
Tennessee - - 341,409 $82,851 


The Northern States greatly excelled in the 
mumber of sheep; the South in the number of 
hogs. The fact is notorious, that Northern live 
stock is fifty to one hundred per cent. superior 
to Southern. This fact must be borne in mind in 
estimating their value. The North, besides mo- 
nopolizing the commeece and manufactures, is 
very superior in agricultural productions. In 
making this remark, I am not overlooking the 
cotton and tobacco crops, which make a show be- 
cause they are all exported or sent to the North- 
ern States. In this place I will also put down 
some statistics of New York, confirming what I 
have previously said. I was not at that time in pos- 
session of them. It seems that the manufacturing 
capital of New York, in 1840, was $55,000,000, 
and the commercial capital of the city of New 
York alone, was above $60,000,000. These facts 
need no comment, after what I have said above. 

It is a work of supererogation to refute theories 
founded on false facts. It is sufficient to have 
swept away the foundation, and the superstruc- 
ture will tumble down of its own weight. I will 
nevertheless notice the reasoning by which Mr. 
Fisher feels called upon to account for the phe- 
nomenon which he supposes himself to have dis- 
covered. He says: “ The reason, then, I con- 
ceive, for the great pecuniary prosperity of the 
South, is that she is so generally agricultural. 
About half the population of the old Northern 
States resides in towns or cities; in the Southern, 
about one-tenth.” He then proceeds to argue 
that agriculture is greatly more profitable than 
commerce and manufactures. The least attention 
to the statistics which Mr. Fisher has himself set 
forth, will show the utter absurdity of this no- 
tion. Massachusetts is the least agricultural 
State in the Union, with by far the greatest 
amount of manufactures, and even of commerce, 
to the population. Yet, according to her own of- 
ficial assessment, the value of property in the 
State, in 1840 or 1841, was $300,000,000. Since 
that period, the increase of her wealth has been 
fully fifty per cent., making $450,000,000. Vir- 
ginia, which has very little commerce or manu- 
factures, with eight times the territory of Massa- 
chusetts, is only worth $283,000,000, as 1 have 
shown from official documents and fair estimates 
of personal chattels enumerated in the census. 
South Carolina I have proven on equally relia- 
ble authority to be worth only forty-one millions ! 
Her territory is four times greater than that of 
Massachusetts, and yet the wealth of the latteris 
seven times that of South Carolina—a State where 
slavery has had the fairest opportunity of show- 
ing its fruits! This is a specimen of the utter 
recklessness of Mr. Fisher’s assertions. It is a 
stretch of the mantle of charity to call them er- 
rors, or to suppose them arrived at by careless 
inquiry. And yet he has the coolness to talk of 
“rescuing the controversy from the control of 
bold assertion and slip-shod declamation.” I will 
give a specimen of his reasoning on this head— 
that sort of reasoning, if it may be so called, 
which appeals with peculiar force to the school- 
boy, or to the young orator, just from college, and 
fresh in his classic reminiscences. He says: 
“ Athens was overcome by Sparta—Greece by 
Macedon—Carthage by Rome—events which in- 
dicate the superior resources of the conquerors 
more than their bravery.” Our good Knight sig- 
nalized his courage and prowess in showing up 
the poverty and destitution of New York and 
Massachusetts, and the vastly superior wealth, 
power, and prosperity, of Virginia and South 
Carolina; but, not content with that honor, he, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, goes back to ancient 
Lacedxmon, to assure its heroic people that their 
black broth was far preferable to the luxuries of 
Athens! and that their iron coin was more cur- 
rent than the gold of Persia! 

It was the boast of the Spartans that they were 
poor ; and in that age, before the invention of gun- 
powder, or the introduction of standing armies, 
this circumstance was by no means so material as 
at present. Much more depended upon skill and 
courage, than upon the strength of the military 
chest. But Mr. Fisher overlooks this considera- 
tion, and, judging events of that age by the causes 








which produce similar ones now, he jumps at the 
conclusion, that Sparta must have had more riches 
than Athens. The absurdity of this conceit needs 
no refutation in the mind of any one who has a 
tincture of historical information. As to Greece 
and Macedon, it is well known that the latter 
was a poor, hardy race, inhabiting a large dis- 
trict of country north of Greece proper ; and that, 
in the age in which they conquered their south- 
ern neighbors, their wealth bore no comparison to 
that of Greece. The latter people had been cor- 
rupted by wealth and luxury, which opened the 
way to their conquest. Even Sparta grew com- 
paratively wealthy, but with gold came her weak- 
ness and effeminacy. No fact is better attested 
in history. 

Mr. Fisher and myself have not set out to 
moralize upon the vanity of riches. We have 
both assumed that wealth is desirable, and dis- 
cussed the causes of its accumulation. In all ages, 
it is attended with evils, but it may be hoped 
that, under the Christian dispensation, a better 
disposition has been and will be made of it than 
in former ages. Be this as it may, we are now 
presupposing that wealth is desirable. 

As to Rome and Carthage, Mr. Fisher cannot 
be ignorant that the former, even in the age of 
the Punic wars, was a country ; while the latter 
was & mere city, with a territory attached not 
larger than the District of Columbia. Though 
Rome had little external commerce, the mechanic 
arts flourished to a considerable extent. Rome 
had an intimate intercourse with Greece, and 
received the Arts at her hands. She was in no 
want of the implements of war. The Roman peo- 
ple, too, were of a superior race to that of the 


| Carthaginians. The European race, in all ages, 


have been superior to the Asiatic, in the warlike 
qualities of courage and fortitude. The Cartha- 


| ginians were of Phoenician origin—a people who, 





though exhibiting great impulsive courage and 
fertility of resources, yielded to the iron purpose 
of Alexander; and so it has ever been, where the 
European and the Asiatic have been brought in 
conflict. : 

I have paid little attention to the statements of 
Mr. Fisher in regard to the relative health of dif- 
ferent occupations, by which he expects to show 
that agriculture is preferable to the arts—or, 
rather, that the latter are undesirable, because 
they shorten life. ‘ 

Admitting this statement to be true, it becomes 
& question whether man should abandon the arts, 
and, as a necessary consequence, become savage. 
There is no alternative. The simplest operations 
of agriculture could not be performed without the 
assistance of the arts. The plough, the hoe, and 
the axe, are.all the productions of art in a highly 
advanced condition. Cities, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and mechanic arts, are the very essentials, 
as well as the exponents of civilization. If the 
Massachusetts statistics be correct, the conclu- 
sion they lead to is melancholy ; but the case is 
not without remedy. Mechanics too frequently 
work in close rooms, surrounded by impure at- 
mosphere? the deleterious influence is not so im- 
mediate as to awaken attention, or to call for in- 
stant remedy; the Government of Massachusetts 
has acted wisely in bringing the subject thus of- 
ficially to the notice of the public. 

But Mr. Fisher has not shown that Southern 
agriculture is equally bracing and healthful with 
that of Massachusetts. Statistics and experience 
would prove the contrary. It is commonly re- 
ported by Southern men, that the culture of sugar 
and cotton in the Southwestern States is attended 
with great destruction of life to the slaves ; and it 
is computed that those who are carried there for 
sale from the older States dic on an average in 
four or five years. This arises from overworking, 
rather than from any noxious principle in the su- 
gar or cotton plant or in the atmosphere. I am 
aware that a no less criminal and detestable cus- 
tom of over-working has existed in the Northern 
factories. No right-minded man will apologize 
for either. What I have said of the over-work- 
ing of the slaves I have derived either from plant- 
ers or slave traders, and they but utter the com- 
mon opinion. I could have indulged the hope 
that it was ill-founded, but for the melancholy 
confirmation it derives from the census tables. 
The over-working, besides producing death in 
adult slaves, on an average, in five years, greatly 
diminishes the number of births ; for the women, 
no Jess than the men, labor in the fields and sugar 
factories. In this way the hard usage has a two- 
fold influence in curtailing the increase of popu- 
lation. The strong stimulant to over-working. 
commenced after the census of 1830, with the rise 
in cotton ; and accordingly I find that, from 1820 
to 1830, the increase of the slaves was nearly as 
great as in the subsequent ten years, This shows 
a great diminution in the ratio of increase. Thus, 
in 1820, there were 1,538,064 slaves in the Unit- 
ed States, and the gain in the next ten years, up 
to 1830, was —— In 10%, fhe Argan = 
2,009,031; and the gain, up was on 
478,113. If the ratioshad remained as in the oo 
es decennial period, the increase would have 
been at least one hundred thousand more. The 
number manumitted was too inconsiderable to af- 
fect the result, 
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In the beginning of the Lecture, Mr. Fisher la. 
bors to prove that the commerce and manufac. 
tures of the South, originally far more extensive 
and flourishing than those of the North, were de- 
stroyed by the Protective Policy. This he re- 
gards as a great injury and wrong. “ When 
therefore, her statesmen,” he says, “refiect on 
the great commercial and manufacturing prosperi- 
ty of their country in the days of direct taxation 
and behold her dilapidated cities and deserted 
harbors, under the change of system, is it wonder. 
fal that ee have made the halls of Congress e]. 
oquent with the ruin and wrong they have suf. 
fered?” In the next breath he talks of the “ tri. 
umph of Southern enterprise and capital, in the 
accumulation of wealth, being established,” &¢. 

_ In one place he laments the loss of flourishing 
cities, and in the next congratulates the South 
upon being rid of those pestilential dens of vice 
I have paid little attention to his statistics on thig 
head, as they have nothing to do with the relative 
wealth of the North and South. But Dr. Bailey 
has demonstrated that his facts and reasonings 
are as false and shallowin this respect as in every 
other. I subjoin an extract from his article, which 
is all-sufficient for this branch of the subject. It 
has recently come to my notice, and will save me 
some labor : 


From the National Era of March 1, 1849, 
“We cannot forbear noticing a few more groundles 
ments in the lecture. The anthor denounces 


8 Statee 


me destroyers of human life—cities, the teat on = 
orth. The mortality in them, he assumes, is appalli oe 
and he endeavors to maintain this position by A : = 
yy oy of no force whatever. » shee 

e following table, by E. C. Seaman, in his  Progreca 
of Nations,’ is the result of a laborious and PP hyn. wr 
of data furnished by the census, and by the bills of mortal. 


ity of this country and others: 


Proportion of children, born alive, that die un 
o age, in the cities of the 
Free States, Slave States, Slave States 
North. Souwh ' §; 
. outhwest. 
Under one year - 16 percent. l2percent. 8 per “a 
One to two years- 7 wn 6 ss 6 i 
Two to five years- 5 3 6 “ 


der five years 


10 6 





Inthecountry- -15 6b 56 «& 
In the city - - - 1623 16 ‘ 16 « 

“So much for the appalling waste of life in cities. The 
difference in favor of the country is slight. It will be ob- 
served that the mortality of children under one yearis twice 
as great in the cities of the free States, as in those of the 
Southern slave States ; but that, in children from two to five 


years, the proportion is exactly reversed; and this dispro- 
portionate mortality continues in swhsequent ages. Mr. 
Fisher, however, from a careless calculation of insufficient 
statistics, arrives at the conclusion that the mortality of t} e 
males at the North is far greater than at the South: and 
this he charges upon the disproportionate amount of vice in 
the free States. We commend to his notice the following 
table, founded upon calculations, compiled with a « treful- 
ness he would do well to imitate, and comprehending a range 
of data with which he certainly is not familiar : ? 
Estimated per cent. of mortality, during each period, fron 
1790 to 1850, exclusive of about one-tenth of one per cent. 
caused by the Asiatic cholera in 1832 to 1834, ‘ 


1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 

to to to to to t ‘ 

1800. 1810. 1820 1830. 1840, Isso 

Free States - - - 1212 1142 10.82 10.12 960 9g 19 
North. slave States 1810 18.05 18.00 17.95 17.00 1755 
South slave States 25.00 2480 2450 24.20 2390 23.89 
“The mortality in ll the countries of Europe, it is stated 
except Tarkey, Spain, and Portugal, and part of Italy. has 
declined within the past three centuries—in Great Britain 
more than one third part. In the free States of this country. 
the abatement during the last sixty years is one fourth’ 
while in the Southern States it is scarcely roticeable: and 
the table, too, shows that the mortality in the free States is 
about one half what it is in the Northern clave States, and 


not near one half what it is in the Southern slave States ” 

In conclusion, 1 must apologize for the great 
length of this article. Mr. Fisher has dealt in 
bold assertions, founded on false assumptions of 
fact. To render the evidence of their falsity tan- 
gible and undeniable, has cost me many hours of 
patient investigation of statistics, as well as elab- 
orate statement. Abstract truth or falsehood may 
be enunciated ip a sentence; but to establish the 
one or overthrow the other by argument is the la- 
bor of pages. A man may tell more lies in an 
hour (if Mr. Fisher will pardon the illustration) 
than can be refuted in a week. I might have been 
more brief, had I have had the time to revise and 
methodize the facts and arguments; but the latter 
half of the article I have not had time even to cast 
my eye over, before committing it to the press. 
These considerations, together with the great im+ 
portance of the subject, and the value of accurate 
and full information, will excuse me for trespass- 
ing so long upon the attention of the public. 











BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 
HE widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praize. As literary or- 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North 
British Review’’ is more of a religious character, having 





been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “ For 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the aivantage, by this com 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York.immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 


TERMS, 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do 

For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

EARLY COPIES. 

Oar late arraugement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place-the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay s0 large a con- 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

0s Something may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad 
dressed, postpaid or ‘ranked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 





May 10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st 
THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 


Mio BAELS AND MASON, in returning their grateful 
acknowledgments to the friends of the Institution, and 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patronage 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they have 
made essential improvements in the interior as we!l as exte- 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and wiuter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva- 
lids whe intend to visit this plate during the ensuing sum- 


mer. 
All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patients 
that intruet themselves under their care. : 
As the number of places is still limited, application should 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to undergo the 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or 4 
light feather bed. and six towels. Terms, six dollars pet 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4m 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Y Aveda C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicito? 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings 10% 





Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patent 


Laws and decisions in the United Statesor Europe. Hewill 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents, dis 
cover and point out the novel featnres—if there be any— 
prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any noveltyinvolved. Persons at a distance, (esi 
rous of having examinations made at tbe Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid, 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their cart, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the i1- 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
mal poy business must he post pa, oat enclose a 

i where a written opinion is required. 
rg Ofice on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents ; 

Hon. Jatins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

on. Willis Hall, New York; 

ion. Robert Smith, Illinois; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : ; 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission 

nts : ; 
Siaaieee Wasuincton, November 28, 1818 
To all whom it may concern : , 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Fs4, 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, 2" 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and bt 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom ) 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. I amt 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful © 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very 80” 
cessful in the practice of his profession. mi 
Jan. 11 EDMUND BUREE. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, ; 
BES & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Ms!" 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. : " 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commission’, « 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for th¢ oni - 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hamrs!™ 
Micconst, {Pele Tennessee, New York, and Arksnsa4- 
an. 6. 
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BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY: 
HE subscribers having rémoved from No. 402 apa 
(where they have been located for about twenty rt 
ast,) to their new manufactory. No. 400, Washington Sv 
will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes nfaetur 
description. They have the exclusive right for ee atisettt 

ing Coleman’s patent olian Attachment in — ¢ 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. ig 
Every instrument purchased as above is warrante oe 
entire satisfaction, or the parchase mouey will be réun 
Any orders by mail executed at as low ae as if the p 
chaser were present, and warranted) “CTT BERT & CO, 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Ang: 9b" 

——— 

DRS, MUSSEY) cert 

. ‘ si 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons ineinnati 
SSEY, M. 


W. H. MUSSEY, M. 


street, two doors east of Vine street SS 





Jan. 4. 
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